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Says the Brooklyn Zagie of 24 Jan. 1896:— 


“Tue Critic has every reason to be proud of the record which 
it has made in the past fifteen years as the leading literary weekly of 
the United States... . . From the first issue THe Critic has stood 
for what was clean and honest in literature and has always main- 
tained a high standard. Its criticisms have been able and have al- 
ways been animated by a spirit of fairness and courtesy that is in the 
highest degree commendable. . . . The day has long passed 
when the function of criticism is limited to mere fault-finding. We 
have advanced in this regard as in other things, and Tue Critic 
represents the high-water mark of our attainments in this regard. 
The paper is a credit to American literature both as a critical jour- 
nal and as a newspaper. It has reached a stage of excellence that — 
renders it indispensable to the man who desires to keep well posted 
on the news of the world of books and bookmen. It is a cyclopedia 


' of the best literature of the language, and it keeps in touch with 


the world of art and drama as well. It has won the degree of suc- 
cess which it has attained by giving to its readers the best that was 
within its power, and that best has always been very good. . . .” 





THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourrn Ave., New York. 























D. Appleton & Co.’s New Books 





Maggie: A Girl of the Streets 


By STEPHEN CRANE, author of “ The Red 
Badge of Courage,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, 
uniform with “The Red Badge of Cour- 
age,” 75 cents. 

In this book the author pictures certain realities of 
city life, and he has not contented himself with a search 
for humorous material or with superficial aspects. His 
story lives, and its actuality can not fail to produce a 
deep impression and to _— a moral which many a 
thoughtful reader will apply. 


The Red Badge of Courage. 


An Episode of the American Civil War. By 
STEPHEN CRANE. Tenth edition. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

«« Never before have we had the seamy side of glo- 
rious war so well depicted......The rank and file has its 


historian at last, and we have had nothing finer.’’—CAi- 
cago Evening Post. 


Sir Mark. 


A Tale of the First Capital. By ANNA RoBE- 
sON Brown. 16mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

This charming historical romance by a young Ameri- 
can writer describes picturesque phases of life in the 
Closing years of the last century in both the Old World 
and the New. Amid the incidents of this stirring tale 
the reader obtains a vivid insight into the social and 
political life of Philadelphia—the first capital—and he 
sees the stately figures of Washington, Jefferson and 
Franklin. 


Green Gates. 
An Analysis of Foolishness. 

By Mrs, K. M. C. MEREDITH (Johanna Staats), 
author of “ Drumsticks,” etc. 16mo. Cloth, 
$1.25. 

This brilliant story of to-day furnishes pictures of 

Long Island country house and hunting life, and of socia 

incidents in New York. The tale exhibits an originality 


and a peculiar pathos which will enlist the interest of 
every reader. 


The Folly of Eustace. 


By R. S. HICHENs, author of “An Imaginative 
Man,” “ The Green Carnation,” etc. 16mo. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


*s* “ Admirably written and in the vein that Mr. Hick- 
ens has made peculiarly his own.” —Padi Mali Gazette, 


The Riddle Ring. 
By"JustIn McCartuy, author of “Red Dia- 
monds,” “A Fair Saxon,” etc. No. 195, 
Town and Country Library. 12 mo. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


Mr. McCarthy’s’stirring and picturesque story will 
prove one of the most ining of the books. 





With the Fathers. 


With a Chapter on the Monroe Doctrine, and 
other Studies in the History of the United 
States. By Prof. J. B. MCMASTER, author 
of “A History of the People of the United 
States.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

“A wide field is here covered, and it is covered in 
Prof. McMaster’s own inimitable and fascinating style. 
. . . The volume is one of ——— interest, and can 
but have a marked value as a work of reference upon 
several most important subjects.”.—Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser. 


Wages and Capital. 


An Examination of the Wages Fund Doctrine. 
By Prof. F. W. Taussic, Professor of Po- 
litical Economy in Harvard University, 
author of “Tariff History of the United 
States,” and “The Silver Situation in the 
United States.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

‘This important and searching contribution to eco- 
nomic theory will have a wide-reaching effect on the 
development of political economy in the future, and 
will be indispensable for all who teach or investigate 
general economic theory.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Teaching the Language- 
Arts. 


Speech, Reading, Composition. By C. A. HINs- 
DALE, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Science 
and the Art of Teaching in the University 
of Michigan. No. 35, International Edu- 
cation Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

This work is not a collection of ‘‘ Exercises” and 
«Composition Lessons,”’ but a clear and full discussion 
of the principles which underlie the acquisition of the 
language art in its oral and written forms. The book is 
addressed to teachers, and will prove a valuable aid to 
them in an important branch of their educational work. 


The Story of a Piece of Coal. 


By Epwarp A. MARTIN. A new volume in 
the Library of Useful Stories. 16mo. Cloth, 
40 cents. 

How coal was formed, what remains of plants and 
animals are preserved in it, how it is associated with 
other rocks, how it is mined, how the several varieties 
are used, and how illuminating gas, coke and other useful 
products are obtained from it, are all told in this attrac- 
tive little book. The pictures show some of the fossils of 
the coal beds, scenes in and about a coal mine, the sev- 
eral parts of a gas-works, etc. 


Appleton’s 
Guide-Book to Alaska. 


By Miss E. R. ScipMorE. New edition, revised 
to date. With Maps and _ Illustrations, 
12mo. Flexible cloth, $1.25. 


‘Crowded with statistical, historical, ethnological 
and purely itinerary information, and so dy in form, 


that it can be heartily recommended to all intending trav- 
elers to this great and noble territory.””—7hke Critic. 








For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 72 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 











The Review of Reviews. 


Edited by ALBERT SHAW. 


For JULY. 





THE CHARACTER AND CAREER OF WILLIAM 
McKINLEY. 


By E. V. SMALLEY. (With Portraits and Illustrations. ) 


CONVENTIONS, CANDIDATES AND PLATFORMS. 


Discussed by the EpDiToR in ‘* THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD” Depart- 
ment. (With Numerous Portraits. ) 


POLITICAL CARTOONS OF THE MONTH. 
THE CURRENCY OF ALL COUNTRIES. 


Its Kinds and Amounts, Tabulated. 


THE RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


tabulates the appropriations made by Congress at the recent session, 
and gives a careful summary of the news of an exceptionally eventful month. 


STAND BY THE FLAG. 


A patriotic song and its story. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN PORTS. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. (With Portraits.) 


THE SUMMER’S READING. 


Notes upon the many seasonable books, with several portraits of authors. 


THE SPORTING IMPULSE. 


A review of the season’s extraordinary tendencies toward cycling 'and 
out-of-door recreations, with numerous illustrations. 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


is faithfully reflected in the ‘LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH,” and 
the ‘* PERIODICALS REVIEWED.” 


Each number of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS contains about One 





Hundred Illustrations. 





For Sale at all News Stands, 25 Cents per Copy. 
Subscription, $2.50 per Year. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 13 Astor Place, New York City. 














Messrs. H. E NR Y OLT & 4 CO. invite the attention 


of discriminating readers of light literature to the books 
they are publishing under the general title of . . 


“THE PROTEAN SERIES.” : 


THE NUMBERS SO FAR READY ARE: 

In the Valley of Tophet. By H. W. Nevinson, author of “Slum 
Stories of London.” Powerful connected stories of English mining 
regions. 

«Written by the author of the unique and remarkable ‘Slum Stories of London.’ The pathos is exquisite. 
The humor is delicate and striking. It is in every respect a marvelously good collection in gems and fiction.” 
** Has the faculty of touching the heartstrings."".—7he Denver Times. The Buffalo Commercial. 


Wisdom’s Folly. A Study in Femine Development. By A. V. Dutron. 


The Way They Loved at Grimpat. Village Idylls. By E. Renrout Ester. A volume 
of love stories of peculiar charm. 


Mr. S. R. Crockett says: ‘‘A book this to read and reread; to lay aside for six months in a drawer, and 
then, upon rediscovery, to welcome with joy, and sit down to read all over again.” 


The Quicksands of Pactolus. A Novel. By Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL. Life in Califor- 
nia, illustrating the peculiar effects of the rapid accummulation of wealth in that society. 

A Touch of Sorrow. By EpitrH Hamtet. A story of life in the English upper classes, by 
one who evidently lives it. A moral conveyed, but not obtruded. 


A Stumbler in Wide Shoes. A story of temptation and self-sacrifice. The scenes are laid in 
Holland and England. The hero is an artist. 








FORTHCOMING NUMBERS ARE: 

A Diplomat in London. Letters and Notes, 1871-1877. Translated from the French of M. 
CHARLES GAVARD. Interesting both for its light on the diplomacy of the Commune, and for 
exceptionally graphic and familiar glimpses of life among the English aristocracy. 

The Book of the Play. A story of a gossipy New England town. By ELizaABETH LYMAN 


Casor. 16mo, CLorn, Price $1.00 a VoLume. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


JUNE, 1896, conrains 


The Official Preliminary Report of the Committee of 
Ten of the National Educational Association on Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements. 

This report comprises : 

I. A Tabular Statement of the Entrance Requirements to representative Col- 
leges in the United States. These tables occupy 70 pages, are arranged in the 
most convenient way, have been revised by the institutions represented, and will 
constitute for some years an invaluable reference handbook. 

II. Criticisms of these tables in respect to the several departments by Prof. F. 


W. Kelsey, Prof. B. A. Hinsdale, Prof. C. S. Palmer, Dr. A. F.- Nightingale, 
Prin. J. Remsen Bishop. 


The whole constitutes undoubtedly the most valuable single issue of an educa- 
tional periodical ever attempted in this country. Address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 


Single Copies, 20 cents. University of Chicago, 
Yearly, $1.50 (Ten numbers). CHICAGO, ILL. 








Winship Teachers’ Agency. 


(N. E. Bureau of Education—The Oldest Teachers’ Agency in New England.) 


PROMPT ATTENTION. FAIR DEALING. 
COURTEOUS TREATMENT. BEST EQUIPMENT. 


3S SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON. 


TecePwone, HarmarKer 1203. 


A. E. WINSHIP, President. W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


BCACASCASA 


We are daily in receipt of calls for 
efficient teachers of all grades to fill posi- 
tions in the dest schools in every part of 
the country. ‘The demand is often greater 
than the supply. 


We feel assured that competent instruc- 
tors can, at any time, find through us oppor- 
tunities to secure desirable schools. Never 
before has the field promised such beneficial 
results to the earnest, capable teacher. 


It is always our aim to devote our best 
efforts to the work required of us to the 
end that superintendents and teachers may 
have confidence in our intentions to serve 
them faithfully. 


BCACACASA. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND REGISTRATION BLANKS. 


BCQACGACASA. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 3 Somerset Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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All correspondence in regard to contributions should be addressed to the Editor. 


No. 3. 


Unsolicited contributions will be returned only when stamps are sent for that purpose. 
For advertising rates, apply to the Publishers, The Macmillan Company, Lancaster, Pa., or 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE WORK OF WALTER PATER. 


With the volume of ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Studies ’’ edited by Mr. Shadwell, the edi- 
tion of Walter Pater’s collected works be- 
comes probably complete. There are 
still one or two essays which have not 
been included in any volume, there are 
one or two which are omitted from the 
final editions, but, on the whole, we have 
now in his seven books, the work of Pater 
as he would have wished it to stand. With 
the aid of the bibliography in the last vol- 
ume, one can now look back over the 
work of thirty years, can apprehend and 
estimate it as a whole, seeing its main 
ideas, their modification and development, 
in a way heretofore hardly possible. 

Pater has written upon a number of 
subjects. In ‘‘Marius’’ and the ‘‘Im- 
aginary Portraits’? we have fiction; in 
the volume in Plato and the essays on va- 
rious Neoplatonists, we have philosophy. 
The characters of artist and philosopher 
are far apart; Pater was, strictly speak- 
ing neither, but rather a critic who turned 
sometimes to art and sometimes to philos- 
ophy. His maininterest as a critic, how- 
ever, was art, the whole range of art from 
architecture to literature, touching least of 
all on music. But on each one of the 
other fine arts he had his say, not only 
upon particular masterpieces, but concern- 
ing general principles. 


As a critic, probably, he will be remem- 
bered and as a critic he made his first 
reputation, and the main point for the his- 
torian of English letters, when thinking of 
Pater, will be to determine what was the 
character of his criticism, what were the 
main ideas which influenced his remarks 
upon special subjects. And this being 
determined, it will be seen that his ideas 
as a critic were strongly influential in his 
creative work and in his studies in philos- 
ophy. Indeed, these others are quite as 
much pieces of criticism as anything else. 

The great critics, the great students of 
esthetics have proceeded in very different 
directions in their studies on art—or on 
beauty, which has often been taken as the 
subject of art—but the chief of them have 
regarded art either in and for itself, or else 
as the result of certain forces and energies. 
Pater regarded it, on the other hand, not 
merely as a result, but chiefly as a cause, 
as a force in human life, and this it is 
that will make his work come nearer to 
most readers than the work of Lessing, or 
of Hegel, or of Taine, to mention writers 
widely different. He thought of art as an 
element in life, and his theories were not 
so much theories of art, as theories of art 
and life. Herein he resembled other 
writers of his time. Ruskin regarded art 


as a moral force, Matthew Arnold looked 
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on literature as an intellectual force ; both 
considered arta teacher. Pater took art 
to be, not necessarily so much a teacher 
as an educator, of one sort or another— 
the precise nature of the education he had 
in mind changing somewhat as time went 
on. 

More people are probably familiar with 
‘<The Renaissance ’’ than with any other 
of Pater’s works and this is not wholly 
fortunate, for that book with all its clear- 
cut theory and its brilliancy of expression, 
gives a notion of Pater’s opinions and of 
his style that is very inadequate. It is an 
early standpoint, a standpoint which in 
spite of certain excellent opportunities, 
gives rather a false idea of its author in 
the light of his subsequent development. 
In that book art was frankly and with no 
uncertain sound declared to be the means 
whereby the fleeting moments of a short 
and rounded life might be rendered in- 
tense and self-sufficient. Most clearly 
and with most energy was the idea pre- 
sented in the Conclusion. It aroused much 
comment, a good deal of it unfavorable, 
and in the second edition the Conclusion 
was withdrawn. Then as time went on 
Pater developed his views and created a 
standpoint somewhat different. 

All the influences which were working 
upon his mind in the years which followed 
‘*The Renaissance’’ we shall probably 
never know, but two points are very clear. 
One is that Pater became aware of an im- 
pulse to create as well as to criticise ; the 
other that he saw reason to change some- 
what his idea of the sufficiency of art for 
the rendering life all it should be. In 
1878 he published ‘‘The Child in the 
House: an Imaginary Portrait,’’ as deli- 
cate a piece of work as any of its succes- 
sors, and in ‘‘ The School of Giorgione”’ 
(1877) he gave a more careful discrimina- 
tion of the different powers of the different 
arts than he had before attempted, a study 
which in the light of subsequent thoughts, 
seems a little like a putting the house in 





order before leaving it, a last considera- 
tion of art for art’s sake before turning to 
a fresh development. But both ideas ap- 
pear more fully and definitely in ‘‘ Ma- 
rius the Epicurean.’ 

In a way ‘‘ Marius the Epicurean’’ is 
Walker Pater’s masterpiece. Published in 
1884, in the midst of his literary activity, 
it is at once an epitome of his earlier work 
and a suggestion of what was to come, 
both in the matter of thought and style. 
Putting aside for the moment all critical 
considerations, taking it only as fiction, 
only as a historical novel, a tale of 
a young Roman at a most interesting 
point of the world’s history, it is a very 
characteristic and impressive book. One 
groups it rather with ‘‘ Hypatia,’’ ‘‘ Cal- 
lista,’’ ‘‘ John Inglesant,’’ rather than with 
‘«Tvanhoe,’’ ‘‘ Henry Esmond,"’ ‘‘A Tale 
of Two Cities,’’ for its interest is rather 
philosophical than romantic ; and yet for 
those whose interests tend toward philos- 
ophy rather than towards romance, how 
much of adequate and satisfying life is in- 
formed with its spirit. 

It is perhaps the drawback of the stu- 
dent of letters that even so beautiful a 
thing as ‘‘ Marius’’ is also useful as offering 
testimony concerning its author. But we 
may learn a good deal from this book— 
and in our own defense let us say that if 
the book seems to lose charm at first on 
being regarded as a document, we return 
to it with more interest when it has taught 
us to know better the man who wrote it. 
Turning from Pater’s earlier philosophy of 
art, one can hardly read ‘‘ Marius’’ with- 
out a perpetual reminder. In the Second 
Book, Marius, left alone at the death of 
Flavian makes for himself an ideal of life, 
and here we at once observe the ideas on 
life and art which had been presented a 
dozen years before in ‘‘The Renais- 
sance.’’ We may readily recognize the 
same course of reasoning, beginning, as 
do both, with the enigmatic and as yet but 
half understood fragment of Heraclitus, 
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and attaining by much the same develop- 
ment a reasoned devotion to the things of 
art and beauty—we recognize the similar- 
ity in the idea, but still we must recognize 
also a great difference in the temper, in 
the handling. The perpetual flux of life, 
a series ‘‘ of impressions unstable, flicker- 
ing, inconsistent, which burn and are extin- 
guished with our consciousness of them;’’ 
all this is insisted upon in one book as in 
the other, but still more, one might almost 
say, does the well known Conclusion insist 
upon the inexorable and premature end.”’ 
‘*A counted number of pulses only is 
given to us of a variegated dramatic life;’’ 
the sense of the inevitable end gives a 
character that at times is as oppres- 
sive as the motionless air on a summer's 
day. 

In ‘‘ Marius,’’ however, there is very 
little suggestion of this sense of unescapable 
doom, and that the more curiously that 
the development of the idea came to 
Marius immediately after the death of 
Flavian. One would be inclined to say 
that at just such a time, if ever, would be 
felt the heavy pressure of the inevitable 
end which must come to all. For to 
Marius, then, death was a finality, ‘‘ the 
end of Flavian came like a final revela- 
tion of nothing less than the soul's extinc- 
tion. Flavian had gone out as utterly as 
the fire among these still beloved ashes.’’ 
Now, then, if ever would the sense of 
death be bitter and imperious, and the 
Epicurean theory would be perhaps the 
only escape from the pressing recurrence 
of a thought too painful to be avoided. It 
was not to the domination of the necessity 
of death, however, that Marius insensibly 
succumbed ; on the contrary it was to a 
study of the meaning of Life, and it was 
in a measure an accident that he read the 
old Greek of Heraclitus and the later sys- 
tematizing of Aristippus of Cyrene. Both 
reckoned on the shortness of life and the 
sureness of death doubtless, but the thing 
to be remarked is that Pater in writing of 


Marius was by no means so imbued with 
the sense of the approaching end as he 
had been a dozen years before in fashion- 
ing what we may take to be his own theory 
of life. 

This difference in handling the same 
set of ideas is most significant. In ‘‘ The 
Renaissance,’’ art was presented as a sol- 
ace in the presence of almost impending 
death ; in ‘‘ Marius’’ it is the means of 
conceiving a reasonable and noble life. 
The difference is significant; and as 
Marius advanced from this Epicureanism 
to a more satisfying, a worthier ideal, so 
must we judge from what was written 
afterward did Pater more and more turn 
his attention to the possibility of employ- 
ing art not as a mere means to pass the 
time, but as a moulding, a formative force 
in a life, which, after all, might not be so 
rigidly bounded by death as he had for- 
merly assured himself. Nowhere do we 
find any concise and definite expression 
of the idea, any expression comparable 
with the statement of the first, the incom- 
plete theory which had excited such un- 
favorable comment. And that theory, 
being now given right relation by its 
development in ‘‘ Marius,’’ Pater restored 
to its place in the third edition of ‘‘ The 
Renaissance,’ giving a silent answer to 
such as regarded ‘‘ Marius’’ as a recan- 
tation of earlier ideas. It was not that the 
truth was not there, it was rather that we 
had there a half-truth which by itself might 
have interfered to the prejudice of other 
ideas equally valuable. But these other 
ideas hardly came to a definite statement. 
We must seek for them wherever we can 
notice hints in his later writings. 

In the ten years following the publica- 
tion of ‘‘Marius’’ Pater’s energy took 
mainly two directions; he wrote a number 
of ‘‘Imaginary Portraits,’’ seven more, and 
he put into form and published his lectures 
on Plato. A number of other essays we 
have, notably the well-known essay on 
Style; but these two collections indicate 
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probably the main directions of his in- 
terest. 

The ‘‘ Imaginary Portraits’’ are among 
the most delightful of all Pater’s writings; 
sufficiently light, with some element of 
fiction; always, however, with something 
a little under the surface; always with a 
charm of subject and a charm of style, 
they have a character especially alluring. 
Those two embodiments of Heine’s fancy 
of the Gods in Exile,—‘‘ Denys 1’ Auxer- 
rois’’ and ‘‘Apollo in Picardy,’’—with what 
a fresh and living interest he clothes the 
old ideas. The sketch of Watteau, so 
gracefully expressed in the journal of per- 
haps some ancestor of Pater himself, the 
study of the German Aufklirung made 
real for us in the person of that very 
modern Duke Carl of Rosenmold; they 
all have theirown charm. One peculiarity 
I notice of them, however; they are apt to 
concern to some degree the development 
of character through the very subtle influ- 
ence of surroundings. Just as the first 
book of ‘‘ Marius’’ deals with the educa- 
tion of the young Roman, not by the or- 
dinary medium of books and schools, but 
by influences far more indefinite and del- 
icate, so Emerald Uthwart, in that old-time 
school at Canterbury, so Hippolytus, in 
that secluded little deme of Attica, so 
Duke Carl, in his wanderings over Ger- 
many. Of each the spirit, the character is 
curiously formed and modeled almost as 
though circumstances were a sculptor deal- 
ing with inanimate clay. The effect of 
surroundings—I think Pater had that in 
mind when he wrote of Charles Lamb, 
‘« He felt the genius of places, and I some- 
times think he resembles the places he 
knew and liked best, and where his lot 
fell.’ Education, development, growth 
was evidently with Pater no mechanical 
matter to be arranged by system; it was 
something far more subtle than that; it 
was a matter not so much of teaching and 
learning as of influence and temperament. 

There seems to me little doubt that 





Pater came to regard life chiefly as a 
preparation, as an education, in which one 
of the chief factors was art. And al- 
though he never expressed himself de- 
finitely on this subject, as on some others, 
we can get at it, in a manner, by reflec- 
tion as it were, in the manifest sympathy 
with which he writes of Plato. That 
chapter on Lacedzemon, and especially 
the last chapter in the book, that on 
‘*Plato’s AEsthetics,’’—we may be pretty 
sure that there Pater was expounding some- 
thing with which he was fully in sym- 
pathy. A refinement, a discipline, almost 
a chastening, this was what art could supply 
to life; not the delight merely, the indul- 
gence, the abandonment which many have 
sought in it. To those trained in other 
schools, the follower of Pater must needs 
seem even a trifle ascetic. 

Not moral teaching, not intellectual 
light, but a discipline, Pater would have 
one gain from art, and therefore he was 
especially attracted to the consideration of 
artistic form, for it was chiefly in artistic 
form that he saw the harmony and the 
sanity that he desired for himself. As to 
style—the question of Pater’s style and 
his views on style is large enough for a 
paper by itself—it would seem that he re- 
garded it as a matter of curiously recipro- 
cating powers. It was itself formed and 
fashioned by the temper, the character of 
the worker. This we may see easily, not 
only by the essay on Style but in Pater’s 
own writing. It not only took form from 
the man, but it had also itself the forming 
and fashioning power, whereby it gave 
out, as it were, the energy which it had 
stored up as received from the artist. A 
subtle, an indefinable, a subconscious in- 
fluence, this of style, but always present 
in Pater’s thought. 

And such an influence as he seems to 
have thought of in respect to art in gen- 
eral, may one readily feel in reading his 
own works. Self-restrained, and strong 
with the vigor of health, near to natural 
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expression, and sane, or rather avoiding 
extravagance and artifice, careful and de- 
manding thought in the reading, inasmuch 
as thought was given to the making, they 
have certainly a character and effect pecu- 
liar among the English writers of our own 


AMONG THE 


W. W. Goopwin, Professor of Greek at 
Harvard University, left New York on the 
steamer Burgoyne, for a fifteen months 
tour in Europe. 


Pror. JAMES TAFT HATFIELD, of the 
chair of German at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, has accepted the German chair of 
Wesleyan University, Middletown. 


Emory B. LEAseg, Professor of Latin at 
Allegheny College, Meadville, has recently 
received an appointment as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Latin in the University of Mich- 
igan. 

MorGAN BARNES, Instructor in Latin 
at Grove City College, Grove City, Pa., 
has recently been elected to the Chair of 
Greek in Westminster College, New Wil- 
mington, Pa. 


Dr. FRANCIS BURKE BRANDT, who is a 
graduate of Harvard and last year was 
University Fellow in Philosophy at Colum- 
bia College, has just been elected to the 
newly created Professorship of Pedagogy 
at the Central High School, Philadelphia. 


THE REv. Dr. SAMUEL MACAULEY JACK- 
SON, well known as one of the editors of 
the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia, has been 
appointed professor of church history in 
the New York University. Dr. Jackson 
has lectured on the subject throughout the 
last year. 

THE Trustees of Delaware College yes- 
terday elected Dr. George A. Harter, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Physics, Presi- 
dent of the college for one year. The 
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time or of any other, such a character and 
such an effect, indeed, as to entitle Pater 
to a very high position among those who 
have developed the possibilities of Eng- 
lish prose. 

EDWARD E. HALE, Jr. 


COLLEGES. 


degree of LL. D. was conferred on Charles 
B. Lore, Chief Justice of the courts of 
Delaware. 

At Vassar College, Miss Laura J. Wylie 
(Ph. D., Yale) has been promoted from 
Instructor in English to be Associate Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric, Miss M. J. McNeary 
(Ph. D., University of New York) has been 
appointed Instructor in English, and Miss 
C. B. Rogers (Ph. D., Yale) to be Instruc- 
tor in Italian and French. 

THE following appointments have been 
announced at Wabash College, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind.: Addison A. Ewing, Amherst, 
*g2, to be Professor of Logic and Oratory ; 
Harry L. Starr, Wabash, '93, Instructor 
in English ; Daniel D. Haines, Wabash, 
*95, Instructor in Greek, and James H. 
Foster, Hamilton, ’95, Instructor in Latin 
and German. 

PRoF. SARAH F. WHITING, of Wellesley 
College, will be abroad during the coming 
year and Dr. Margaret E. Maltby will 
have charge of the Department of Physics. 
Associate Professor Maltby will return after 
three years of study at Goettingen Univer- 
sity. She is the first woman to receive 
the recognition of a Ph. D. from a German 
University for work in Physics. 


AT the Ohio State University, A. P. 
Winston, Instructor in Economics and 
History, has resigned and Dr. F. C. 
Clark, now acting Assistant Professor of 
History and Economics, becomes Assist- 
ant Professor of Economics and Sociology. 
Dr. Herman V. Ames, late Instructor in 
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History in the University of Michigan, has 
been elected Assistant Professor of History. 


THE announcement of courses in the 
Summer School to be held at Saratoga 
Springs, under the auspices of Union 
College, July and August, 1896, has just 
been issued. The work will be of the 
same character as that given in Union 
College during the Academic year. It 
will be certified as such by the President 
of Union College, and by the respective 
Professors, and certificates will be given to 
those who successfully complete the work 
and pass all required examinations. 


At Ithaca the organization of the New 
York State Veterinary College was com- 
pleted by the appointment of a staff of pro- 
fessors, including as director of the College 
and professor of veterinary medicine, prin- 
ciples and practice, zymotic diseases and 
state medicine, James Law, F.R.C.V.S., 
who is also professor of veterinary science 
in Cornell University. The new college 
starts with six buildings located on the 
Cornell campus, for which appropriations 
aggregating $150,000 were made by the 
Legislature of 1894 and 1895. 

AT a meeting of the trustees of Colum- 
bia University, the resignation of Nathaniel 
L. Britton, professor of Botany, was read 
and accepted. Professor Britton is to accept 
the position of director of the New York 
Botanical Garden, and his resignation is 
to take effect on July 1. The trustees 
appointed him professor emeritus of 
botany. Prof. Lucien M. Underwood, 
who is now professor of botany in the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, at Auburn, 
Ala., was elected to fill the position left va- 
cant by the resignation of Professor Britton. 
The following appointments were also 
made: H. A Cushing, to be tutor in his- 
tory ; W. R. Shepherd, A. M., to be prize 
lecturer in history ; W. Z. Ripley, Ph. D., 
to be prize lecturer in physical geography 
and ethnology ; Theodore G. White, to be 
assistant in physics ; Vanderpoel Adriance, 


M. D., to be assistant in normal histology ; 
John A. Matthews, to be assistant in the 
same ; Arthur Van Gelder, to be assistant 
in chemistry ; Bashford Dean, Ph.D., to 
be assistant professor in zodlogy, and 
Carlo L. Speranza, A. M. to be adjunct 
professor of the Romance languages and 
literature. The office of bursar, the oc- 
cupant to act as a sort of assistant treas- 
urer of the the University, wasalso created, 
and George F. Fisher, at present the 
registrar of the School of Mines, was 
elected to fill the new office. 


Dr. ARTHUR ALLIN has been appointed 
Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy in 
the Ohio University at Athens. He is an 
A. B. of Victoria University, and studied 
subsequently at Heidelberg and Breslau, 
taking his Ph. D, at Berlin. He also 
spent several months in the study of Psy- 
chology at Paris. In his final examina- 
tion at Victoria University he obtained the 
highest standing reached by any student 
in the half century of the existence of the 
institution. He is now honorary fellow in 
Clark University. The subject of his dis- 
sertation for the degree of Ph. D. was 
Ueber das Grundprincip der Association. 


THE board of regents of the University 
of Wisconsin has recently made the follow- 
ing promotions in the faculty of that insti- 
tution: Louis W. Austin, Ph. D., from 
instructor in physics to assistant professor 
of physics. Lellen S. Cheney, B. S., 
from instructor in general and pharma- 
ceutical botany to assistant professor of 
pharmaceutical botany. Wm. S. Mar- 
shall, Ph. D., from instructor in biology to 
assistant professor of zodlogy. Wm. A. 
Scott, Ph. D., from associate professor of 
political economy to professor of economic 
history and theory. Frank C. Sharp, Ph. 
D., from instructor in philosophy to as- 
sistant professor of philosophy. Rodney 
H. True, Ph. D., from instructor in phar- 
macognosy to assistant professor of phar- 
macognosy. 














AT a meeting of the board of overseers 
of Harvard University, it was voted to 
concur with the President and fellows 
in their votes reappointing Paul Henry 
Hanus, S. B., Assistant Professor of the 
history and the art of teaching; Hugo Karl 
Schilling, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
German ; Roland Thaxter, Ph. D., Assist- 
ant Professor of Cryptogamic Botany, all for 
five years from September 1, 1896; Ar- 
thur Richmond Marsh, A. B., Assistant 
Professor of Comparative Literature, for 
two years from September 1, 1896; ap- 
pointing Frank Burr Mallory, A. M., M. 
D., Assistant Professor of Pathology for 
five years from September 1, 1896; Fran- 
cis Cleveland Huntington, A. M., LL. B., 
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Lecturer on Pleading and Practice under 
the New York code of civil procedure for 
one year from September 1, 1896; reap- 
pointing the following named instructors 
for one year from September 1, 1896: 
William Guild, A. M., in German; Thomas 
Hall, Jr., A. B., in English; John Albrecht 
Walz, A. M., in German ; appointing the 
following named instructors for one year 
from September 1, 1896: Frank Cole Bab- 
bitt, A. M., in Greek; Fred Norris Rob- 
inson, Ph. D., John Goddard Hart, A. M., 
and Herbert Vaughan Abbott, A. B., all 
in English ; and Frank Beverly Williams, 
A. M., LL. B., in Property; and estab- 
lishing a Professorship of Comparative 
Pathology. 


Notes and Announcements. 


G. P. PuTNAM’S Sons issue immediately 
Camping in the Canadian Rockies, by 
Walter D. Wilcox, with many plate and 
text illustrations. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons will publish 
Sport in the Alps, by W. A. Baillie- 
Grohman, with numerous illustrations from 
instantaneous photographs. 


Henry Hott & Co. will make a book 
of Horace Annesley Vachell’s serial story, 
The Quicksands of Pactolus, \ately run- 
ning in the Overland Monthly. 


London and France are the respective 
subjects of two new volumes in the series 
of ‘‘ Stories by English Authors’’ now be- 
ing published by Charles Scribner's Sons. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY have nearly 
ready anew volume of Nietzsche's Collected 
Works, being volume VIII., entitled 7ius 
Spake Zarathustra: A Book for All or 
None. 

Miss KATE SANBORN’S book, My Liter- 
ary Zoo, is described as an amusing and 
picturesque account of animals in literature. 
D. Appleton & Co. will be the publishers. 


THE first volume of the new edition of 
Byron, edited by Mr. W. E. Henley, and 
published by Macmillan, will be out di- 
rectly. It contains an enormous number 
of notes by the editor. 


Pror. MAx MULLER having resigned the 
office of perpetual delegate of the Claren- 
don Press, Prof. York Powell succeeds 
him, while Professor Sanday has been ap- 
pointed an ordinary delegate. 


THomaAS PAINE’s The Age of Reason 
has been reprinted from Mr. Moncure D. 
Conway's edition of Paine’s works, and 
issued in a volume by itself. The pub- 
lishers are G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


THE Cambridge University Press will 
publish immediately an edition of Sueton- 
ius, with historical introduction, commen- 
tary, appendice, etc., by Mr. Evelyn S. 
Shuckburgh, of Emmanuel College. 


THE Graduate Courses for 1896-97, 
giving the courses offered by twenty-three 
of the leading colleges and universities in 
this country, has just been issued from the 
press of Leach, Shewell & Sandborn. 


A Cycle of Cathay, by Dr. W. A. 
P. Martin; a Life of Robert Whitaker 
McAll, founder of the mission which bears 
his name ; anda Life of Dr. A. J. Jordon, 
are in the press of Fleming H. Revell Co. 


Mr. A. W. MAson, the authorof Zhe 
Courtship of Maurice Buckler, has a 
new book which is to be published in the 
autumn. It will be an historical work of 
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some length. The publishers have great 
hopes of it. 


LAMSON, WOLFFE & Co., Boston, will 
bring out the Lectures recently delivered 
in this city and elsewhere by Prince Vol- 
konsky, under the title, Pictures of Rus- 
stan History and Literature, with an intro- 
duction by Prof. C. E. Norton. 


The Story of the Indian, by George 
Bird Grinnell, the first volume in the 
Story of the West Series, issued by D. 
Appleton & Co., has been republished in 
England, and is attracting much favora- 
ble attention from the English reviewers. 


Mr. GOLDWIN SMITH and Prof. E. B. 
Poulton (who only last year visited America 
on a lecturing tour) have been appointed 
to represent Oxford at the sesquicentennial 
celebration of the University of Princeton, 
New Jersey, which is to be held in Octo- 
ber. 


Way AND WILLIAMS, Chicago, an- 
nounce, Zhe Sonnet in England and 
Other Essays, by the late James Ash- 
croft Noble ; a volume of essays by Mrs. 
Meynell, Zhe Color of Life; and From 
Cairo to the Sudan Frontier, by H. D. 
Traill. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY have just 
added to their new series of ‘‘ Foreign 
Statesmen’’ Philip Augustus, by the Rev. 
W. H. Hutton, of St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford, who wrote Wellesley for the ‘‘ Rulers 
of India.’’ Series published by the same 
house. 


Mr. Louis BECKE in collaboration with 
Mr. Walter Jeffery has just published 
through the Macmillan Company, A First 
Fleet Family, an account of the early 
days of the Bohany Bay settlement. The 
first English edition of this book was sold 
out prior to publication. Mr. Louis 
Becke is the author of Zhe Mystery of 
Langlin Islands. 


Mr. Murcue's Object Lessons in Ele- 
mentary Science and Science Readers has 
been so warmly welcomed by teachers in 
elementary schools that the announcement 
of a companion Series of Readers in Do- 
mestic Science will no doubt be equally 
welcome. They will be followed in due 
course by a Series of Object Lessons for the 
Use of Teachers. 


Dr. THUDICHUM’S volume, A Treatise 
on Wines, in its first publication some 
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three years ago, took a recognized position 
among the standard works on its subject. 
The publishers have merely added the 
new edition now issued to their popular 
and useful series—the Bohns libraries— 
whereby the circle of its usefulness will, 
no doubt, be considerably enlarged. 


HARPER & BROTHERS announce for 
publication the following books : Zhe Un- 
der Side of Things, a novel by Lilian Bell, 
author of ‘‘ The Love Affairs of an Old 
Maid’’; Jerry the Dreamer, a novel by 
Will Payne ; Honor Ormthwaite, a novel 
by the author of ‘‘ Lady Jean's Vagaries’’ ; 
a new edition of A Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur's Court, and a new edition 
of Thomas Hardy's Wessex Tales. 


Mrs. MABEL OsGooD WRIGHT, who has 
written the best field-book we know of New 
England birds — ‘‘ Birdcraft,’’ published 
by The Macmillan Company, has written 
for early publication by the same firm an 
attractive child’s story called Zommy- 
Anne, or the Three Hearts. It will give 
children an acquaintance with Nature in 
so healthy and entertaining a manner that 
their friendship for her will be life-long. 


THE current volume of Macmillan’s II- 
lustrated Standard Novels is Sense and 
Sensibility, by Jane Austen, with illus- 
trations by Hugh Thomson, and an intro- 
duction by Austin Dobson. The illustra- 
tions by Hugh Thomson are delightful 
and characteristic, and interpret the scenes 
and the conceptions of the story even more 
perfectly than the many previous volumes 
which have been embellished by his skil- 
ful pencil. 


THE prize for an English poem on a 
sacred subject, which is awarded at Ox- 
ford once in every third year, has been 
adjudged to the Rev. H. C. Beeching, 
rector of Yattendon, who, we may add, 
was one of the joint authors of that attrac- 
tive anonymous volume, entitled Love in 
Idleness, published by Macmillan Com- 
pany. Among former prizemen are to be 
found the names of the present Archbishop 
of Armagh and Canon Dixon, 


Mr. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q).C., has just 
published through the Macmillan Company 
the popular lectures which he recently de- 
livered in the Inner Temple, under the 
title of Zhe Duties and Liabilities of 
Trustees. _ His object is to bring out in 


bold relief the plain duties and equally 
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plain liabilities of express trustees, in such 
a manner as to engage the attention alike 
of the student of our law and of the many 
people who though not lawyers are yet 
trustees. 


From the list of Queen Victoria's Birth- 
day Honors, we may extract the following: 
Prof. Max Miiller, to be sworn a member 
of the Privy Council; Dr. J. G. Fitch 
(formerly of the Education Department) 
and Dr. P. le Page Renouf (late keeper of 
Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities at the 
British Museum) to be knighted; Mr. 
Clement R. Markham (president of the 
Royal Geographical Society) to be K.C.B.; 
and Mr. David Gill (Astronomer Royal at 
the Cape) to be C.B. 


AMONG the educational books published 
by the Macmillan Company, which are 
likely to be welcome are Physics for Stu- 
dents of Medicine, by Dr. Alfred Daniell, 
author of the well-known ‘‘ Text-Book of 
Physics,’’ and an Jntermediate Course of 
Practical Physics, by Professor Arthur 
Schuster, F.R.S., and Dr. Charles H. 
Lees, of the Owens College, Manchester. 
It is expected that the latter work will be 
particularly useful in Technical and Higher 
Grade Science Schools. 


A Cycle of Cathay, by Dr. W. A. P. 
Martin, late president of the Imperial 
Tungwen College, Peking, which was to 
have been issued during April, has been 
delayed to admit of the insertion of much 
valuable additional matter, and will appear 
early in the fall. The work is a record 
of the important movements in Chinese af- 
fairs during the past sixty years, as they 
could be known only to one in high offi- 
cial position. There will be about seventy- 
five illustrations, many of them from 
native drawings. The book will be pub- 
lished by the Fleming H. Revell Company. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S new volume of 
Studies Subsidiary to the Works of Bishop 
Butler will be published early next month 
by the Clarendon Press. It consists, in 
part, of articles on Butler himself and as 
to the rest on various subjects specially 
marked out for treatment by his writings, 
including the Future Life, Immortality, 
Determinism, the chief ideas of the Chris- 
tian Creed and ‘‘ Probability as the guide 
of Life.’’ Parts of the work have been 
recently given to the world in various 
monthly reviews ; but they appear to form 
only a small portion of the whole. 


MADAME DARMESTETER’S charming 
monograph on ‘‘Froissart’’ has been 
translated into English by Miss E. Frances 
Poynter, and published in a volume that 
is made almost sumptuous by handsome 
print, heavy paper and illustrative plates. 
It is a beautiful book in spirit no less than 
in form, full of poetic feeling and sympa- 
thetic appreciation. It must surely help 
to make Froissart better known than he 
now is to English readers, and that is no 
unworthy task. The freshness and purity 
of the old Chronicler at his best are things 
‘«that will never lose their value,’’ but are 
likely rather to become more and more 
prized as the world grows older. 


The Macmillan Company have just is- 
sued God's Garden: Sunday Talks with 
Boys, by Rev. W. J. Foxell, Minor Canon 
of Canterbury Cathedral. It is an attempt to 
set forth in plain and interesting language 
some of the essential truths of religion and 
morals. The author has had much ex- 
perience in dealing with boys, and Dean 
Farrar who introduces the little volume to 
the public, expresses his conviction that in 
these little addresses the forcible simplicity, 
the real knowledge of what boys need, the 
freshness and vivacity of statement are 
such as should really be helpful to boys. 
‘* Boys,’’ he writes, ‘‘can hardly fail to 
gain some strength, courage, and wisdom 
from such sermons, and I shall rejoice to 
see them widely disseminated and warmly 
welcomed.”’ 


Mr. GEORGE ALLEN announces the 
publication of the third edition of Mr. 
Ruskin’s ‘‘ Letters to the Clergy on the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Church,’ with 
letters from Mr. Ruskin which have not 
been published previously; and also at a 
very early date a selection of the Pemsées 
of Joubert, translated by Professor Attwell, 
with a biographical notice and portrait of 
the author. Of these Pemsées Mr. Ruskin 
has said that they are the wisest and most 
precious things he has ever seen in print. 
Early in July Mr. Allen also promises a 
volume on Christ's Hospital: Recollec- 
tions of Lamb, Coleridge, and Leigh 
Hunt, with illustrations of the buildings at 
different periods. This work will be of 
special interest in view of the approaching 
removal of the school and the demolition 
of its historic home. 


‘*«Humpury Davy, Poet and Philoso- 
pher,’’ is the title of the next volume to be 
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issued in the Century Science Series, pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company. The 
private history of Sir Humphry’s life and 
of his greatest contribution to his time, the 
invention of the safety lamp, are pleasantly 
narrated ; but the deeper interest of the 
book lies in the light which it throws on 
the gradual development of chemical 
theory through the experiments of the 
different members of the group of friends 
described : Sir Humphry Davy, Faraday, 
Ampére, Berthollet, Gay Lussac, Thénard, 
Dalton, and others whose names are nearly 
as famous. With the other volumes in 
the series which have a bearing on Chem- 
istry it should go into the library of 
every chemical laboratory as an incentive 
to patient persistent investigation. 


THE MACMILLAN CoMPANY have just is- 
sued the last volume or their popular edi- 
tion of the novel of Charles Dickens, viz., 
Christmas Stories. This volume completes 
the set, making 20 volumes in all. It 
is the only complete set of Dickens’ 
Novels in the market and contains ma- 
terial printed in this edition for the first 
time. The text of the novels and stories 
are accurate reprints of the first editions 
corrected by Charles Dickens himself, and 
all the volumes are illustrated with repro- 
ductions of the original engravings by 
Cruikshank, Phiz, Marcus Stone and 
others. Each volume contains a valuable 
introduction and notes by Charles Dickens 
the younger, and the type, printing, paper, 
and binding are excellent. In fact this is 
without a doubt the best single volume edi- 
tion, at the moderate price of one dollar 
per volume, published. 


EpiT1ons of Walton, like editions ot 
Shakespeare and Scott, are innumerable 
and interminable. We have had many 
pretty issues of Zhe Compleat Angler dur- 
ing recent years, but there is always room 
for pretty books, and the edition now being 
brought out in parts by Mr. John Lane 
deserves to find both admirers and buyers. 
Anglers have appropriated Izaak (certainly 
not without reason), but he belongs to 
literature, and readers who know nothing 
of rod and line will find much in the 
Bodley Head edition to please them. 
Edited by Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, 
copiously illustrated by Mr. Edward H. 
New, and exquisitely printed, it promises 
to be ‘‘a thing of beauty and a joy forever’’ 
to book-lovers who value alike intrinsic 
excellence and a fair exterior. 


La Reévolution Francaise, published 
by M. Earnest Flammarion, promises to 
be a monumental record of the French 
Revolution. In it the Constituent and 
Legislative Assemblies, the Convention 
and the Directory, will be vividly por- 
trayed by a series of 2,000 illustrations 
from contemporary paintings, engravings, 
sculptures, medals and other objects. It 
is produced under the able editorship of 
M. Armand Dayot, Inspector of Fine 
Arts. The second number contains four- 
teen large compositions and several re- 
productions of prints, medals and con- 
temporary drawings. The most notable 
subjects are Prince Lambése’s charges (of 
the celebrated bust procession in the 
Tuileries Garden, so graphically described 
by Carlyle; Camille Desmoulins at the 
Palais Royal; and the Mob closing the 
Opera House on July 12, 1789. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Call our at- 
tention to an opportune revision of Zhe 
Science of Money, by Alexander Del Mar. 
Those who remember the wealth of finan- 
cial fact which the book contains will be 
glad to have it brought to date. Heisa 
stanch bimetallist, and his views on the 
evil influence of the demonetization of 
silver are well known. Here he points 
out the fundamental principles which un- 
derlie them. His conclusion is that it is 
time in the general interest that the sui- 
cidal legislation of recent years be aban- 
doned in favor of a more scientific basis 
for the regulation of public currency. He 
offers suggestions to this end, thought- 
fully, not as solutions absolute, but in the 
hope that they may aid in the solution of 
a difficult problem. A leading critical 
authority in England has spoken of a part 
of this volume as ‘‘the finest effort of an- 
alytic faculty in the whole range of eco- 
nomic literature.”’ 


AMONG the important medical books 
which The Macmillan Company expect to 
publish in the near future is one on ‘‘ Zhe 
Fundus Oculi, with an Ophthalmoscopic 
Atlas Illustrating its Physiological and 
Pathological Conditions,’’ by W. Adams 
Frost, F. R.C. S., Ophthalmic Surgeon, St. 
George’s Hospital, Surgeon to the Royal 
Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital. The 
author has had exceptional opportunities 
for the observation of many cases in the 
ophthalmic clinic of a large hospital. Be- 
sides illustrations in the text, wherever the 
introduction of a diagram or sectional 
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view is an aid to the clearer comprehen- 
sion of the point in hand, the book will 
contain about fifty full-page plates, many 
of which are colored. These have, with 
few exceptions, been drawn from cases 
occurring in the author’s own practice. 
Such a completely adequate treatment of 
this important subject has been greatly 
needed. 


ComTeE’s Positive Philosophy in three 
volumes has been added to Bohn's Phil- 
osophical Library. The work is con- 
densed by Harriet Martineau, with a new 
preface by Frederic Harrison. Miss Mar- 
tineau’s popular presentation of Comte’s 
Positive Philosophy, while it reduced the 
bulk of the original from four thousand to 
one thousand pages, nevertheless was 
fully accepted by Comte himself as an 
adequate statement of his philosophy, and, 
strangely enough, it is, in the form of a 
French translation the popular edition of 
the work even for French students. As 
to its merit we need add nothing, but we 
may say that the present reissue is con- 
venient and well printed; and with a 
preface by Mr. Frederic Harrison, whose 
authority in all matters relating to Comte 
is preéminent, it receives a new value, and 
will no doubt long remain the popular ex- 
position of one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of nineteenth century philosophy. 


Str JoHN LussBock’s volume on the 
Scenery of Switzerland will come out ap- 
propriately at a time when some English 
and American travelers are already begin- 
ning to think of seeing the invigorating air 
of the high Alps. It will no doubt become 
a favorite companion to thousands of trav- 
elers during the season, and be hardly less 
welcome at other times of the year as a re- 
minder of past pleasures, or to those who 
have not yet visited Switzerland—as a de- 
lightful foretaste of whatis to come. The 
book is largely scientific in character, but 
the subjects are handled in the popular style 
which so many readers have learned to 
associate with Sir John Lubbock’s name. 
The titles of a few chapters will give an 
idea of the contents: ‘‘ The Geology of 
Switzerland,’ ‘‘The Origin of Mountains,’’ 
‘«Snow and Ice Glaciers,’’ ‘‘ Valleys,’’ 
‘“Lakes,’’ ‘‘Action of Rivers,’’ ‘‘ Influ- 
ence of Strata upon Scenery,’’ ‘‘ The 
Valais, Jura, Bernese Oberland, etc.”’ 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ plans for publi- 
cation during the next two months include 


the following books: Zhe Silk of the Kine, 
a novel, by L. McManus, dealing with the 
eviction of Roman Catholics in Ireland in 
the seventeenth century; M/s. Gerald, a 
novel, by Maria Louise Pool; Love is a 
Spirit, a novel, by Julian Hawthorne; Zhe 
Pith of Astronomy (without mathematics); 
the latest facts and figures as developed 
by the giant telescopes, by Samuel G. 
Bayne; Zales of Fantasy and Fact, by 
Brander Matthews; Rick Dale, a story for 
young yeople, by Kirk Munroe; With my 
Neighbors, a number of plain talks to plain 
people on familiar and homely subjects, by 
Margaret E. Sangster: A Story of the 
Heavenly Camp-Fires, by ‘‘One with a 
New Name;”’ Shakespeare the Boy, by 
William J. Rolfe, Litt.D.; and Harper's 
Dictionary of Classical Literature and 
Antiquities, edited by Prof. Harry Thurs- 
ton Peck, of Columbia College, with the 
coéperation of many distinguished special 
contributors. 


Mr. RUSSELL STURGIS, whose Book on 
European Architecture we have an- 
nounced, has been especially interested in 
the attempt to make clear to intelligent 
readers the history of the styles which 
have grown up in Europe since the Italian 
Renaissance of about 1425. It appears 
that the classical styles and also the dif- 
ferent medizval styles, from _ earliest 
basilicas to developed Gothic have been 
far more thoroughly discussed, while the 
revived classic styles have hardly been 
noticed by the historian. Even the books 
of mere pictures—those prepared for the 
architect's office and for easy adaptation 
of ancient types to modern needs—even 
these are seldom found to give the Italian 
buildings of times later than the early 
Renaissance, ending about 1525, er to 
give northern buildings of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Mr. Sturgis has 
set himself to write, briefly, the history of 
those really important years since first 
Brurellesco began his revival in Florence ; 
and these chapters will be not the least 
interesting of his book. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY is about to 
publish a book which will attract every 
one who has noticed the curious individu- 
ality which crowds at times assume. It 
is easy to see that the assemblage of in- 
dividuals for action introduces new psy- 
chological characteristics apart from the 
racial characteristics, so that a company or 
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corporate board will pass measures which 
no individual member would care to be 
responsible for. The author of The 
Crowd: A study of the popular mind, 
Gustave Le Bon, claims that one of the 
chief characteristics of the present age is 
this substitution of the action of crowds, 
companies, congresses, conventions for 
the activity of individuals. His argu- 
ments are always interesting, though his 
conclusions are sometimes unexpected, as 
where he deprecates any attempt to con- 
trol or check this trend toward concerted 
action, while admitting the correctness of 
the popular notions as to the mental and 
moral inferiority of crowds to which we 
have referred. It is an unusual book and 
valuable as a psychological study. 
aa 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY of New 
York and J. M. Dent & Co. of London, 
have issued the first part of an entirely 
new edition of Spenser's Faerie Queene, 
uniform with the well-known edition of 
Malory’s Morte Darthur, illustrated by 
Aubrey Beardsley. It will contain over 
one hundred illustrations, consisting of 
full-page drawings, decorative headpieces, 
tailpieces, initials, etc., by Louis Fairfax 
Muckley, whose special qualifications for 
the work before him have been evidenced 
by the preliminary drawings made for the 
book, which were reproduced on a smaller 
scale in the Studio, and which attracted 
much attention. His drawings are char- 
acterized by a fine romantic fancy closely 
allied to the spirit of the poem, and the 
publishers feel that their choice of an artist 
will be fully justified as the work proceeds. 
Prof. J. W. Hales, M. A., the well-known 
Spenserian scholar, has undertaken to 
write an Introductory Essay to the book, 
and, in addition to this, it is intended 
to annex a Complete Glossary. The 
text used is, in the main, that of Dr. 
Morris as it appears in the Macmillan 
Globe Edition of Spenser. It will, how- 
ever, be carefully collated, ‘and any altera- 
tions will be fully justified in the Notes. 
The size chosen is a small crown 4to, as 
in the case of the Morte Darthur, and the 
paper has been specially manufactured by 
John Dickinson & Co., Ltd., in order to 
obtain the best possible impression of the 
blocks, and the most perfcct ink values, 
upon an antique laid deckle-edged paper. 
The printing has been entrusted to Turn- 
bull & Speers of Edinburgh, who printed 


the Morte Darthur. Every care is being 
taken that these volumes shall in all 
respects be worthy of a great classic, 
The work will appear in wrappered parts 
of about 80 pages, issued at one dollar 
each net, and, as nearly as may be, 
monthly. It will be completed in some 
13 or 14 numbers, which will afterwards 
be bound in 2 volumes. 


AmonG other books announced by the 
Macmillan Company is the translation of 
a book by A. P. Tverskoy written in Rus- 
sian under the title of Sketches from the 
United States of North America ; the trans- 
lation is by Dr. Leo Wiener, of the Boston 
Conservatory. The titles of some of the 
chapters include, ‘‘Ten years in America,”’ 
‘The Presidential Campaign of 1892,"’ 
‘« My Life in America,’’ ‘‘ Letters,’’ ‘‘ The 
World's Fair,’’ etc. In his ‘‘ Ten Year's 
in America’’ the author unfolds his evolu- 
tion from a helpless, ‘‘ green’’ immigrant 
toa man of wealth and influence. His 
development lay along the lines, on which 
an American community evolves from its 
first farm settlement to an important centre 
of commerce. He had been a farmer, 
lumberman and railroad magnate, and of 
all his occupations he gives a most vivid 
description. Before our eyes passes the 
whole life of an American community. In 
these pages he touches on American 
institutions of all kinds, dwelling mainly 
on their external relations to American life 
in general. In his ‘‘ Life in America”’ 
we gain an insight into his own inner life, 
we see how a ‘‘despotic’’ Slav by force 
of circumstances and the higher light that 
is within him grows to bea staunch advo- 
cate of American ideas and the messenger 
of the new life to his own countrymen. But 
it is mainly in his ‘‘ Letters’’ that we get 
a philosophical discussion of the varied 
phenomena of manners and customs of 
the New World. His penetration will 
naturally be compared to that of Mr. 
Bryce, because he passed himself through 
all the stages of the new life, and because 
he had passed a long enough time in the 
Union to be able to grasp those delicate 
distinctions, of which Mr. Bryce gives us 
the critical judgment. The great charm 
of these letters consists in this that they 
were not originally planned to form a con- 
secutive whole, but were written at mo- 
ments of leisure when this or that incident 
in his daily existence seemed to him par- 
ticularly worthy of notice. We never lose 
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sight of the author who appears as the 
personification of the American idea. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY havein prep- 
aration an important work on Modern Art, 
the title of which is the History of Modern 
Painting, by Richard Muther, Professor of 
Art History at the University of Breslau 
and late Keeper of the Royal Collection of 
Prints and Engravings at Munich. It will 
be completed in three imperial octavo vol- 
umes, and they will contain upward of 
thirteen hundred fine illustrations. The 
first volume of this important publication 
is nearly ready. This work is a compre- 
hensive and learned review of the history 
of painting during the century that is 
closing. The writer, Professor Muther, 
has ample qualifications for the work. He 
was formerly Keeper of the Prints at the 
Munich Pinakothek, and is now Professor 
of Art History at Breslau University. The 
book, when it is finished, will be one of 
substantial value, both as a work of ref- 
erence and as a large and clearly outlined 
review of the century’s art. Professor 
Muther has approached the subject, not 
in that narrow technical manner that too 
often enthrals the expert and sterilizes his 
knowledge, but in the largest and best 
spirit of the philosophic student. The 
grouping of his chapters brings the reader 
readily in touch with his scheme of study. 
He first examines the legacy of the eigh- 
teenth century, then, under the title of the 
‘*Escape into the Past,’’ he deals with 
the progress of art from the ‘‘ Nazarenes”’ 
on through Romanticism in France to the 
present school of realism and impression- 
ism. His standpoint, in relation to 
modern art in England, will be accepted 
with satisfaction. ‘‘The English,’’ he 
says, ‘‘are the progressive party in the 
history of modern art; the French and 
the German are the conservatives.’’ When 
Professor Muther has demonstrated the 
advantage that accrued to art in Eng- 
land, from its freedom from the tra- 
ditions that fettered Continental art, he 
passes away from it, and devotes the re- 
mainder of the volume to the more com- 
plicated developments in France and 


Germany. His opinion of the French 
school is certain to be contested. He 
exaults Manet to the highest point of com- 
mendation ; he sets him over the pre- 
Raphelites, and all the other influence of 
the century ; he sees in him the founder 
of the school that will historically be re- 
garded as the culmination of the century. 
There is exaggeration in this, but it may 
be forgiven in respect of the virility of 
criticism which it denotes, and which is 
one of the best features of the book. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY have in pre- 
paration an Elementary Solid Geometry, 
by H. D. Thompson, D. Sc., Ph. D., 
Professor of Mathematics in Princeton 
University. As the name of this text- 
book implies, the subject of solid geometry 
is here presented, demanding as a basis 
our ordinary concepts of space, the 
geometry in a plane, and the understand- 
ing of the meaning of the common notions 
which are used in all reasoning, he 
shortening of the time which can be 
be given to any single branch in a modern 
curriculum tends to make a demand for a 
course which shall take as short a time as 
possible. The endeavor here has been 
made to build up a logical train of reason- 
ing, as compact as possible, ever keeping 
in the foreground not only that the reason- 
ing is essential, but also that the learning 
of an exact mode of expression is one of 
the most valuable things derived from the 
study of geometry. All of the necessary 
references to plane geometry are made not 
to the sections of any particular text-book, 
but to the propositions themselves. This 
would seem to be the most natural method 
as the study of solid geometry can be pur- 
sued with profit by those only who have a 
sufficient grounding in plane geometry, and 
since many courses in solid geometry are 
given to classes made up of those who have 
previously studied in many different places 
and through the medium of many dif- 
ferent text-books on plane geometry. 
Throughout it has been kept in mind 
that a text-book is not necessarily a treat- 
ise, but should always keep in the fore the 
position of the student. 








Women in English Life, from Medizval to 
Modern Times. By Georgiana Hill, author 
of ‘*A History of English Dress.’’ In 2 
Vols., 8vo. Indexed. Frontispieces. 
The object aimed at in these volumes is to 
show the place women have held in English na- 
tional life, from the days when what is called 
the Saxon race was dominant in England down 
to the present time. For this purpose those 
phases of social history have been dwelt upon 
which display most clearly the changes that have 
taken place in the position of women and the 
influence of great forces like the Church and 
Feudalism. In an age when war was frequent, 
the civil duties of life were left to women, who 
not only had the entire charge of the household, 
but shared largely in the operations of the field 
and industry; they frequently controlled the 
management of estates, and occasionally held 
public offices of trust and importance,. for which 
no law disqualified them. At the same time 
there was a counteracting influence which told 
against the development and free exercise of 
their energies. This was the Church. It was 
the policy of the Church to keep women in a 
subordinate position. In order to enforce the 
doctrine of inferiority it proclaimed that there 
was in woman a wickedness additional to the 
sin common to humanity. In the words of St. 
Chrysostom woman was ‘‘a necessary evil, a 
natural temptation, a desirable calamity, a do- 
mestic peril, a deadly fascination, a painted ill.’’ 
The feudal system which prevailed in England 
up to the middle of the fifteenth century, and in 
France up to a much later period, had a repres- 
sive effect on women of the lower classes, though 
for women in the upper ranks it presented cer- 
tain advantages. Chivalry created an ideal of 
womanhood which passed into a worship of 
physical beauty, into mere passion, and woman 
from being little less than a saint, became a toy. 
Thus the priest and the knight combined in re- 
moving woman from her natural place into a 
false position, and the present age is the inheri- 
tor from its predecessors. The latest influence 
has been that of machine industry, which has 
operated in England in atwo-fold manner. It has 
released the middle class woman from the purely 
domestic sphere by lessening the pressure of 
household duties, so leaving her free for other oc- 
ions. Asa working woman in the new field 
she has been drawn more and more from family 
life to be absorbed in the ranks of mere opera- 
tives or ‘‘hands.’’ From this has sprung the 
diminishing birth rate that is now interesting 
British sanitarians, whose influence will appear 
in the census thirty years hence and will then 
disclose an h to the stability of popula- 
tion revealed by the vital statistics of France. 
In the last the native birth and death rates are 
balanced, such increase as the population re- 
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ceives being derived wholly from immigration. 
With conclusions of this sort the volumes before 
us wisely abstain from concerning themselves. 
They are confined to displaying the process of 
social evolution, giving prominence to domestic 
life, as that concerns the larger number: names 
have been used as illustrations, not, as the au- 
thor is careful to inform us, with any intention 
of adding to biographical literature. In the 
manor house of the Middle Ages, as more re- 
cently on the plantations of the American South, 
the lady of the manor had not only to take part 
in the making of the clothes for the household, 
but also in the manufacture of the material. 
She was also her own housekeeper, not only 
overseeing the kitchen, but the laying in of pro- 
visions, including such as were salted or other- 
wise cured upon the place. There was, how- 
ever, time and to spare for lighter diversions. 
We hear a great deal of games, of dancing and 
lute playing, and of the entertaining of guests. 
The garden received much attention, and riding 
and walking were practised. Life in the me- 
dizval manor house, though it was a life much 
secluded from noise and bustle, was one full of 
activity and varied occupation. In feudal times 
it was not all feudal ladies who could live in 
peace and seclusion. In their lord’s absence 
they might have to take supreme command of 
their retainers for the defense of their home- 
steads. Lady Joan Pelham defended her castle 
of Pevencey against the Yorkists. A spirited 
letter written by her to her husband during the 
siege possesses the adventitious interest of being 
the earliest letter extant written by an English 
woman. ‘‘And, my dear Lord,’’ she writes 
(we moderize the spelling) ‘‘ if you like to know 
of my affair. I am here bestead in a manner of 
a siege with the forces of the county of Sussex, 
Surrey and Kent; so that I can neither sally nor 
revictual but with great stress ’’—[‘‘with myche 
hard,’’ she writes, which is an interesting con- 
struction]. There is never a whimper in the 
letter nor petition for reénforcement, but a sug- 
gestion that if her lord be in position to raise 
the siege, it might be worth his while to arrest 
the spoil of his lands. 

Saxon ladies varied their domestic occupations 
by the study of Latin, which they not only read 
but wrote with tolerable fluency. Latin was 
then not only the vehicle of learning, but the 
medium of correspondence between scholars. 
Most of the accessible literature was in that 
tongue. As long as war was the chief business 
and outdoor sports the chief pastime of men, 
women secured the advantage in point of learn- 
ing. But with the Renaissance a change crept 
in. The education of men began to improve, 
yet even at the end of the fifteenth century, at 
the date of the discovery of America, it was un- 
usual for a gentleman to be able to read and 














write. 
and gentlemen’s daughters attended the convent 
schools, where the curriculum included English, 
Latin, music and grammar. The Countess of 
Richmond was a warm patroness of Caxton’s 


At this time a majority of noblemen’s 


partner, Wynkyn de Worde. The intellectual 
gifts and literary attainments of her grandson, 
Henry VIII., augured well for the progress of 
learning in England, and the Countess, dying in 
the year that Henry was crowned, was thus 
spared the pain of witnessing the crimes that 
stained his after career. The mental energy 
which characterized all the Tudors: seems to 
have had its fountain head in their distinguished 
ancestress. 

The rise of the middle classes was the rise of 
a power antagonistic to the Church. It was at 
this period that a remarkable step was taken 
among women of the middle class, showing 
their interest in public affiairs. They presented 
themselves at the bar of the House of Lords. 
**One Mistress Stokes, with divers other stout 
women of London, and well apparelled, came 
openly to the Upper House of Parliament and 
delivered letters to the Duke of Gloucester, to 
the Archbishop and other lords there present, 
containing matters of rebuke and sharp repre- 
hension to the said Duke of Gloucester because 
he would not deliver his wife, Jacquelin, out of 
her grievous imprisonment, being then detained 

risoner by the Duke of Burgundy and suffering 
Ser to remain unkindly whilst he kept another 
adulteress, contrary to the law of God and the 
honorable estate of matrimony.’’ In the course 
of her comment on this communication, our 
author mentions that even to this day there are 
good housewives in the country districts of Eng- 
land who would be puzzled to make out a receipt 
or cast up a column of figures. About a century 
later than the date of the above remonstrance, 
letter writing was becoming usual among the 
well-to-do of the middle classes, those who 
would now in England be called the gentry. 
Book education was spreading. As we approach 
the sixteenth century the old manner of life is 
seen to be fast disappearing. The city madames 
begin to look on the country dames with disdain. 
The dance on the green and the harvest revels 
were superseded for town dwellers by feasts and 
shows. 

But woman’s greatest loss has been of indus- 
trial freedom. In the older times men and 
women were treated on a par. Labor laws were 
enacted for both alike. Women traded and en- 
gaged freely in industrial occupations. They 
were members of the guilds. It was not a time 
when workers were free to tread their own paths. 
The relations between employer and employed 
were strictly defined. Hours, wages, clothing, 
form of engagement, manner of work—all came 
under legal supervision. Yet this interfering 
legislation did not create differences between 
male and female adult workers. A royal ordi- 
nance indicates the kind of trades in which wo- 
men were predominant: ‘‘ But the intent of the 
King and his Council is that women, that is to 
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say brewers, bakers, carders and spinners, and 
workers as well of wool as of linen cloth and 
silk, brawdesters and breakers of wool, and all 
others—that do use and work all handy works, 
may freely use and work as they have done be- 
fore this time without any impeachment or being 
restrained by this ordinance.’’ Most of the 
beer houses were owned by women who brewed 
their own beer, as were also the principal ale 
keepers, and the ale wife was a noted charecter 
in rural England, celebrated at large in the Rox- 
burgh and other collections of ballads. Of the 
English trade and industrial guilds, scarcely five 
out of the 500 were not formed equally of men 
and women. The brothers and sisters all met 
together to transact the business of the guild ; 
both alike wore the livery. ‘‘ Also it is ordeyned 
that every suster of the fraternite and Gilde schul 
ben cladde in a swte of hodes, that is for to seye 
reed, pena 20d.’’ It next becomes important to 
trace the steps by which women were gradually 
pushed from gainful and self-supporting pursuits. 
The first adverse influence by which they suf- 
fered was the new Puritanism. ‘‘ Women were 
in disgrace ; it was everywhere declared from 
the pulpit that woman caused man’s expulsion 
from Paradise, and ought to be shunned by Chris- 
tians as one of the greatest temptationa of Satan. 
**Man,’’ said they, ‘‘is conceived in sin and 
brought forth in iniquity ; it was his complacency 
to women that caused his first debasement ; let 
man not therefore glory in his shame; let him 
not worship the fountain of his corruption.’’ 
Learning and accomplishments were alike dis- 
couraged, and women confined to a knowledge 
of cooking, family medicines and the unintelli- 
gible theological discussions of the day. They 
were taught that all nature’s gifts to mind or 
body were so many snares, that true life con- 
sisted in a crushing out of all aims and desires 
not connected with the saving of the soul. With 
all its spiritual tyranny and perverted teaching 
on the subject of woman’s position, the Roman 
Church was a great civilizing, educating power, 
the only one for centuries. Puritanism was the 
reverse. It aimed at undoing what had been 
accomplished, at checking progress. Ata singu- 
larly critical juncture it stepped in with a de- 
nunciation of learning and art as perils to hu- 
manity. To the utmost of its power it throttled 
the infant sciences. To a certain extent it suc- 
ceeded in all of its aims. 

One result was that after the Restoration really 
respectable, well-conducted women were neither 
seen nor heard outside of their own home circle. 
That they led very dull lives is obvious, for they 
had neither the resources of learning and culture 
nor the distractions of society, then in full revolt 
against the austerities that had been im by 
the hypocrisy of the Saints. Mary Astell blames 
her countrywomen for not making an effort to 
rouse themselves from their mental torpor, > 
holding the example of the Dutch women w 
she tells them, not only manage all the house- 
hold affairs, but ‘‘keep the books, balance the 
accounts, and do all the business with as much 
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dexterity and exactness as their own or our men 
can do.’’? But it is not to be supposed that they 
altogether failed to retaliate the injuries practised 
againstthem. ‘‘Sogreat,’’ writes one foreigner, 
‘sis the respect which the English entertain for 
their women that in their houses the latter govern 
everything despotically, making themselves feared 
by the men, courageous as they are on other oc- 
”? Henry Peacham, a contemporary, 
writes: ‘‘ There is also the want of halfe a man’s 
liberty in marriage ; for he is not absolutely him- 
selfe, though many believe when they are going 
to church upon their wedding day they are go- 
ing into the land of liberty. For my part I am 
not married ; if I were I should finde my wings 
clipt and the collar too streight for my neck.’’ 
The high spirit of the women was amply shown 
during the civil wars, incidents of which were 
the defence of Lathom House by the Countess 
of Derby, Lady Arundel at Warder Castle, the 
siege sustained by Lady Bankes in Corfe Castle, 
the defence of Greashill Castle by Lady Lettice 
Digly. Lady Halkett’s assistance in the escape 
of the Duke of York, Lady Rochester’s activity 
in the elections, and the exploits of Flora Mc- 


Donald. 

All through the Tudor period England was 
merry with music, to which Queen Elizabeth 
gave great encouragement, being herself a skil- 
ful performer. But with the triumph of the 
Puritans in the seventeenth century all was 
changed. Music was denounced as corrupting 
and mischieveous, like the other arts, and every 
effort made to prevent the people’s enjoyment of 
it either in their own homes or in religious ser- 
vices. Under James I. there had been but little 
encouragement given to music, but when the 
civil war came, and the Commonwealth, there 
was no chance for musicians. The fury of the 
Puritans against church music was shown in acts 
of violence. The organ of Westminster Abbey 
was broken down and the pipes pawned for ale 
by the sanctified republicans. Ordinances were 
passed in 1644 for the speedy demolishing of all 
organs and all matter of superstitions, monu- 
ments in all cathedral or collegiate or parish 
churches and chapels throughout the kingdom. 
Even before the ordinance havoc had been made 
of the church organs. Woman’s practical 
career as a musician only began with the inven- 
tion of the opera. It was not until her superiority 
as an actress and a singer had been undeniably 
and triumphantly established on the stage that she 
was allowed to resume her musical participation 

‘in church services. Purcell’s opera had a 
modest introduction to the world. It was per- 
formed at a girls’ boarding school at Leicester 
Fields, and was received with applause by the 
pupils, parents and friends.—Mew York Even- 
ing Sun. 


'z. Rome. By Emile Zola. Transl. by E. A. 
Vizetelly. Authorized version. 2 vols. 2. 


Rome. Par Emile Zola. 
No matter in what spirit, or with what pre- 
conceived opinion, one may approach M. Zola’s 


work, it is impossible to deny that it has two 
qualities which are becoming so rare that they 
begin to take high rank among the virtues—con- 
viction and sincerity. The spirit of mockery, 
whether amiable or cynical, and directed alike 
to the good and bad sides of human nature, has 
become a marked characteristic of the literature 
of the day, especially in France, and the effect 
is disastrous. After all, no great work ever has 
been, or ever will be, done in the world without 
honest enthusiasm, and nothing is so fatally dis- 
couraging to enthusiasm as irony. It is easy to 
grow impatient at M. Zola’s limitations, but, if 
he were more conscious of them himself he 
would never have forced himself into the position 
he now holds. His passionate sympathy with 
human suffering and with the humble tragedies 
of obscure lives, and his constant revolt against 
complaisant corruption and the greed of gain, 
which too often sit in high places, give him a 
right to be heard by those who concern them- 
selves with the problems of a decadent civiliza- 
tion. But unfortunately his audience is not 
limited to any particular class, and many listen 
to him from a curiosity which is idle, if not 
worse. Voltaire said long ago that, no matter 
how great a man might be, he must always be- 
long to his own century ; and of this M. Zola is 
a striking proof. In France, to-day, strength 
and brutality are often looked upon as the same, 
and both artists and men-of-letters have forgotten 
that decent reserve is an inherent quality of all 
really great minds. 

The present book is a sort of sequel to 
**Lourdes’’ and continues the story of the 
young priest, Pierre Froment. He has recov- 
ered from the shock to his faith by throwing 
himself into good works among the poor of 
Paris, and his ardent dreams for an ideal Catholi- 
cism, which shall reconcile the simplicity of 
early belief with the Socialistic problems of mod- 
ern society, have found expression in a book 
called ‘‘ New Rome.’’ He is told that it is in 
danger of being put upon the Index Expurga- 
torius as unorthodox, and therefore goes to 
Rome to defend his views. He is recommended 
to the family of Cardinal Boccanera, who is at 
the head of an extraordinary household, to 
which we are introduced as though it were 
typical, which is always M. Zola’s way. A 
great deal of space throughout the book is taken 
up by descriptions of Rome, from all points and 
at all hours, and, although one feels that the 
writer has been under the spell of the enchant- 
ress, who has more charm in her decline than 
another in her heyday, neither his literary power 
nor his style are seen at their best. It is not 
possible to judge of the latter from the transla- 
tion, which is scarcely adequate, but in the 
original it is often labored and turgid, with an 
abuse of adjectives that deprives it of force. 
His impressions of the Sistine Chapel and his in- 
tense admiration for the great creative power 
which was Michael Angelo are, however, very 
interesting. Pierre Froment is soon brought 
into. contact with all the personages of the story, 
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and is sent from one ecclesiastical functionary 
to another, but for some time knocks in vain at 
the door of the Vatican. While he is eating his 
heart out, he tries to amuse and instruct himself 
by seeing something of Rome and the various 
classes of its inhabitants. And here M. Zola is 
out of his depth. He repeats many of the hack- 
neyed statements which are believed by tourists, 
but not by people who have ever really lived in 
Italy; such as that the Roman climate is per- 
nicious and aimost fatal in summer, and that the 
northern Italians are the backbone of the coun- 
try and constitute the hope of its future. He 
also attempts to give an idéa of Roman society, 
but here, also, he is misleading. He is never 
quite at home when dealing with ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and, even after making allowances for a 
foreigner’s misunderstanding of the simplicity 
and directness of the Italian character, it is 
quite impossible to believe that any modern gen- 
tlewoman, no matter with what amorous atavism, 
should have behaved as his heroine, Benedetta, 
does on more than one occasion, and especially 
in what is meant to be the great scene of the 
book. 

It is natural that M. Zola should have a 
kindly feeling for the King and Queen of Italy, 
by whom he was graciously received, but, con- 
sidering that Leo XIII. refused to see him, it is 
a flagrant breach of literary and social good 
taste that he should represent Pierre as having 
a long audience of the Pope, in which the latter 
speaks freely on several important subjects. 
Even in this country, where privacy is too often 
invaded and betrayed, such sham interviews are 
regarded as unfair and dishonorable, and that 
a writer of M. Zola’s position should stoop to 
such methods is nothing less than disgraceful. 
The end of it all is that after M. Zola has ex- 
pressed his views with great frankness about 
many things temporal and eternal, and has 
caused two of his leading characters to die vio- 
lent deaths, he starts the young priest back to 
Paris again, once more thoroughly disheartened 
and skeptical. It is impossible not to feel that 
the author meant from the beginning that such 
should be the case. There is not much trace 
of the elaborate effort at impartiality which may 
be seen in ‘‘ Lourdes,’’ and the whole book 
is as much a piece of special pleading as any of 
the theological treatises of which he disapproves. 
The summary of M. Zola’s own belief, as given 
in ‘* Le Docteur Pascal,’’ and repeated here, is 
that the object of life should be, for a man, pur- 
suit of the truths of science, and for a woman, 
motherhood, the question of morality being en- 
tirely secondary. 

But, while it is true that some otherwise exem- 
plary men and women have been laws unto 
themselves, refusing to acknowledge general 
rules, it is also true that such rules must exist if 
society is to be kept together. Benedetta, the 
heroine, is represented as resisting her own im- 
pulses and the man whom she adores because of 
moral and religious scruples which in the end 
she renounces and condemns. Nothing is gained 


by this retractation except a sensational scene, and 
the reader is left with the impression that life is 
a cruel failure, except insomuch as people may be 
free to follow their natural instincts. So far as 
the hero, Pierre Froment, is concerned, one is 
inclined to share the opinion of his spiritual 

tors and masters, that he is a meddlesome vision- 
ary, and that, on the whole, the world is better 
off in remaining unconverted to his theories. 
Any church as an organization is as dependent 
on discipline as an army, and that a man of Mr. 
Zola’s undoubted power should apparently be 
unable to recognize such a necessity is only 
further evidence of the restless impatience which 
is now so widespread in France. — 7he Critic. 


The Nature of the State. By Westel Woodbury 

Willoughby, Ph.D. Pp. xii+448. $3.00. 

I finish my first examination of this book with 
a consciousness of gratitude to its author and of 
respect for his work. The sincerity of this testi- 
mony may be attested by the further confession 
that I find myself effectually estopped by this 
publication from carrying out a plan for which 
my preparations were already well advanced, to 
inflict upon the patient public a volume upon the 
subject here treated. I have found it necessary 
to make a brief course introductory to political 
philosophy an element in the scheme of study to 
be insisted upon in preparation for sociology. A 
syllabus of certain fundamental material is needed 
asa Leilfaden even “for graduates. In many re- 
spects this volume satisfies more essential re- 
quirements than I had provided for in the pros- 
pectus of my own. I shall recommend it tomy 
students, and shall be glad to make use of the 
assistance which it affords. 

The author’s aim is to outline ‘‘ a true system 
of political philosophy, the determination of the 
ultimate nature of the state, and the grounds 
upon which its authority may be justified.’’ The 
distinction between political science and political 
philosophy is taken for granted and consistently 
observed. The general subjects treated are the 
origin of the state, under which the notable the- 
ories are reviewed and criticised, and finally a 
substitute for all traditional views is clearly de- 
fined ; the nature of law ; sovereignty ; the na- 
ture of the composite state ; location of sover- 
eignty in the body politic ; the aims of the state ; 
classification of governments; present political 
characteristics and tendencies. In the nature of 
the case there is limited scope for originality in 
handling these subjects which have occupied the 
thought of first-rate minds since states existed. 
Nevertheless the book is much more than a re- 
view of previous opinion. 

First, and if not chiefest, certainly not least in 
importance, the book is written in forcible and 
lucid English. I cannot imagine how easier 
work could be made for the reader without 
avoiding the intricacies of the subject. Difficul- 
ties in the statement of involved thought are sur- 
mounted, not evaded. The style is exceptionally 
free from technicalities, yet it is dignified and 
precise. Again, the treatment impresses me as 
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singularly well balanced. It shows no erratic 
nor extravagant traits. It gives no occasion for 
classification as radical or conservative. It is 
simply judicial. The author reaches distinct 
conclusions, but they follow careful exhibit of 
the progress of thought toward those conclusions. 
No cardinal position taken in the book seems, as 
it so frequently happens, merely a betrayal of 
ignorance that predecessors have dealt with the 
same subject. The author has debated his case 
with all comers. Once more, the book seems 
to be well up to date. Ido not mean merely 
that the author’s citations reach down to the 
day of reading the last proofs. Many a writer 
who has not assimilated the really significant 
discoveries of the last generation or two stops 
the press to insert late references. Dr. Wil- 
loughby has not only considered well the 
arguments of earlier and contemporary political 
philosophers, but he writes in the spirit of a 
man who knows a dead issue from a living one, 
even when the two are talked about under the 
same name. This is illustrated in his treat- 
ment of the types of states, and in his classi- 
fication of governments. Heis genuinely mod- 
ern in his search for essential likeness or un- 
likeness, and does not repeat the traditional folly 
of merely formal classification. To a still greater 
degree is this apparent in the treatment of sov- 
ereignty. I am not entirely satisfied with the 
shape in which he leaves the subject, but he has 
certainly parted company with the tradition of 
Hobbes, that sovereignty is the political holy of 
holies, into which it were profanation to enter or 
gaze, and he is superior to the merely legal con- 
ception that it is neither profitable nor possible 
to search out any reality more ultimate than sov- 
ereignty. Iam surprised that he did not make 
discrimination a degree more exact, and give 
sharp expression to the supremacy which is an 
attribute of the state, and on the other hand to 
sovereignty, which is the prerogative delegated 
by the state to the government. The idea is 
plainly enough implied, but I do not find that 
the author has so entirely emancipated himself 
from the ambiguous associations of the term 
sovereignty that he has felt the need of distinct 
words for the distinct thing. 

The book is essentially an elaboration of what 
may be called the psychological theory of the 
origin of the state, and the author does not 
disguise his acceptance of Green’s principal 
thesis of ‘‘the general will.’’ I notice with 
some amusement that, with all his acuteness, the 
author associates with the phrase, ‘‘ the organic 
theory of the state,’’ conceptions which he feels 
bound to repudiate. ‘‘ Though refusing to the 
state an organic character, it may properly be 
described as a juristic person; and indeed the 
idea of its personality is the corner stone of the 
science of public law’’ (p. 134). Surely it is 
not worth while for those of us who like to use 
the words, ‘‘ the organic character of the state,’’ 
to quarrel with those who reject the words and 
in the same breath assert all that they mean! 

In a word, whoever wants a better book than 


Bluntschli’s Zheory of the State may find it in 
Dr. Willoughby’s ‘‘ Study in Political Philos- 
ophy.’’—ALBION W. SMALL in the American 
Journal of Sociology. 


Through Jungle and Desert; Travels in Eastern 
Africa. By William Astor Chanler, A. M. 
(Harv. ), F. R. G. S., Honorary Member of 
the Imperial and Royal Geographical Society 
of Vienna. With numerous Illustrations from 
Photographs taken by the Author, and Maps. 
Since the days of Mungo Park, African travel 

has always had the same fascination for the 
general reader that lies in Arctic exploration. 
No one can explain why it is that people who 
are bored by ordinary books of travel should 
devour even illy written records of the adventures 
of those who made their way through the Dark 
Continent or of the men who have searched 
vainly for the North Pole. Yet the fact remain- 
ing and the publishers attest the perennial popu- 
larity of both kinds of literature. Since Speke 
and Grant opened up the Nile, and the great 
lakes and Livingstone showed what was in the 
heart of this rich region of equatorial Africa, 
great strides have been made in African re- 
search. It is a singular fact that more real light 
has been let in on darkest Africa by a newspaper 
reporter than by professional missionaries or pro- 
fessional explorers. Stanley approached the 
task of finding Livingstone as he would have 
taken up any other difficult newspaper assign- 
ment of duty. He was practically without ex- 
perience, yet on his first expedition he learned 
about all that the world knows of the science of 
exploration. It was a case of natural genius 
which invented new devices to overcome every 
fresh obstacle that he found in his path. Every 
new expedition which Stanley planned and car- 
ried out successfully gave him, of course, added 
experience, and his work on the Congo shows 
how great have been the results of his superb 
executive ability when backed by the large capi- 
tal and the personal enthusiasm of the King of 
the Belgians. 

It is only natural that Stanley should have 
imitators, but it remained for a young American 
of large wealth to set about the exploration of 
the largely unknown regions in East Africa as 
other young men of fortune would enter upon a 
yachting cruise of a hunt for big game in the 
Rocky mountains. This young man, who vo- 
luntarily buried himself in the unknown wilder- 
ness for two years, and who endured smilingly 
the greatest hardships, is William Astor Chan- 
ler, whose book ‘‘ Through Jungle and Desert’’ 
is just published in sumptuous style by The Mac- 
millan Company, of New York, and is for sale by 
Doxey. Mr. Chanler spent money royally on an 
outfit, and, with some previous experience in 
African travel, he had good hopes of success. 
He had the advantage of a companion, Lieuten- 
ant von Hohnel of the Austrian army, who was 
not only a seasoned African explorer, but an ex- 
cellent surveyor and mapmaker. The company 
of 160 men started from the mouth of the Tana 
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river and followed this tortuous river for 600 
miles. Then they struck off to the north into 
the unexplored Somaliland, and thence west as 
far as the great river Guaso Nyriso. On this 
stream they found a waterfall, sixty feet high, 
of imposing appearance, as the current of the 
swift stream was forced through a narrow gorge 
between black volcanic rocks. This they called 
Chanler Falls. On their return they reached 
the Indian ocean near Mombasa. 

Mr. Chanler tells the story of the expedition 
simply and modestly, but it is plain that by his 
courage and coolness he saved the party more 
than once from irreparable disaster. He had 
the ill fortune to hire a number of worthless por- 
ters and other attendants, and the result was 
loss and delay almost from the outset. After 
reading this book it is easy to see why Stanley, 
when he was preparing for the expedition in 
search of Emin Pasha, insisted upon going to 
Zanzibar and engaging there all his porters and 
guards. Stanley tells of the pains he took to 
secure old men who had proved faithful on for- 
mer expeditions, and who were eager to take 
service under him again. He was criticised at 
the time for his delay in this matter, but he re- 
sponded that it was precaution taken in self- 
defense, and the story of Mr. Chanler’s troubles 
through cowardly and incompetent porters and 
other servants shows the truth of Stanley’s claim. 

The plains of East Africa over which the ex- 
pedition moved swarmed with the rhinoceros, 
and it was one of these vicious animals that 
nearly broke it up. The leaders had become so 
accustomed to the snorts of the wild rhinoceros 
and its mad charges upon men and dogs that 
they had grown careless of the real danger from 
these malicious animals, One day Lieutenant 
von Hohnel, failing to get out of the way of a 
charging rhinoceros through the awkwardness of 
his attendants, was knocked down and gored by 
the terrible horn of the beast. Chanler had had 
small experience in surgery, but he was forced 
to dress his companion’s wound and to superin- 
tend the return to the nearest missionary station, 
300 miles distant. The journey, he says, was 
like a dreadful nightmare, for the litter of the 
sick man seemed to be made a special object of 
attack by the rhinoceroses. The Lieutenant 
survived the fatigue of the journey and reached 
his Austrian home in safety. 

Mr. Chanler made no special study of the 
slavery question, but from what he saw and the 
talks he had with natives he came to the conclu- 
sion that many of our views of the barbarity of 
the Arab slavers are not shared by the African. 
They preferred their Arab masters to the Eng- 
lish, who were willing to give them freedom, 
and while the younger men were attracted by 
liberty the older ones summed up the merits of 
freedom and slavery in these words: ‘‘It is 
much better to have our interests looked aftef*by 
an Arab, who has influence with his Govern- 
ment, than for us stupid people to endeavor to 
manage our own affairs. Why, when we are 
slaves and get ill or in trouble, our master feeds 


us, or gives us what assistance he can; but if we 
were free, we should have to look after ourselves. 
No, Allah made the Arabs to be our masters; 
we like them and their customs. Sometimes 
they beat us; sometimes we are poor, but at 
least we never starve. ‘Their religion is our re- 
ligion. We like the Mzumzu (European), but 
his ways are strange; and when we work for him 
we must really work hard to earn our pay. 
The European works and is energetic; and he 
expects us to do our share. On the contrary, 
the Arab is a gentleman; he never works, is as 
lazy in his habits as we are, and consequently is 
more easily satisfied with what we do.’’ 

This may not square with the missionary idea. 
But we fancy it is much nearer to the truth. 
When Chanler came to bid his men good-by 
they showed genuine grief at the parting, and by 
their words proved that good treatment and gen- 
erosity are not unappreciated even in Africa. 
The large collection of mammals and birds, 
made by the expedition was sent to the Smith- 
sonian Institution. This book is finely illus- 
trated from many photographs taken by Mr. 
Chanler, and, with its good maps, it will be 
es by any one fond of geographical work. 
t is also a monument of the enterprise and 
spirit of a young American, whose example is 
worthy of emulation. —GEORGE HAMLIN FITCH 
in San Francisco Chronicle. 


The Growth of British Policy. An Historical 
Essay. By Sir John R. Seeley. 2 vols. 
When, in January, 1895, the author of ‘‘ The 

Expansion of England’’ died, English histori- 

cal science lost one of its ablest representatives. 

Sir John R. Seeley’s life, as can be seen from 

the memoir prefixed by his friend Mr. Prothero 

to this posthumous work, was the uneventful one 
of a scholar and thinker, whose sole aim was 
the attainment of truth and its propagation for 
the welfare of his country. Mentally Seeley 
was a sceptic; he took nothing for granted. His 
clear-cut, incisive mind was never at rest until 
accepted theories had been carefully sifted, and, 
if necessary, rejected. It was undoubtedly this 
characteristic that led to the formulation of his 
well known but not sufficiently appreciated the- 
sis as to the scope of history. Seeley recog- 
nized that history was barren, and he sought the 
causes of this condition. In making his diag- 
nosis he saw that the historian dealt with no 
definite object. The ordinary general history, 

containing the most eventful facts in the life of a 
ople, whether they pertained to science, art, 

iterature, politics, government, law, private in- 

stitutions, private or public economy, led to no 

permanent result; it was interesting, and in a 

measure instructive, but not scientific. It led 

up to nothing, and only half explained a med- 
ley of individually important things. Herein 

Seeley found the cause of the sterility of history; 

because he saw distinctly that the historian, like 

all scientists, must write about a definite object, 
if he is to write clearly and in logical sequence, 
and is to get any permanent results from his work. 
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This definite object, Seeley said, was the state. 
Thus the historian proper should trace the de- 
velopment of the state, of the politically organ- 
ized society, and should eliminate from his 
studies anything that did not pertain to this end. 
In other words, he maintained, and very justly 
so, that every science, every art, every institution 

- has its historical background; there is a history 
of private law, of art, of music, of literature, of 
astronomy, etc. But history proper is the his- 
tory of the state, and the science that it comple- 
ments is political science. Just as economic 
theory is based on past and present economic 
facts, so political science is based on history. 
To show their relation he wrote the following 
couplet: 

*« History without political science has no fruit; 
Political science without history has no root.’’ 

The history of a state can be viewed from two 
standpoints: attention can be directed either to 
its internal development, or to its relations with 
other states. The former is more usually called 
constitutional history, the latter international his- 
tory, and it is to the latter that Seeley by pre- 
ference devoted himself. The work before us 
is an account of the relations of England with 
other states, from the accession of Elizabeth to 
the opening of the eighteenth century. In a 
measure it forms a voluminous introduction to 
the author’s famous work on the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In the Tudor period, Seeley finds the be- 
ginnings of England’s foreign policy, thus bear- 
ing out our criticism of Prof. Burrows ( 7he 
Critic, March 7, page £59), who maintained 
that England’s policy is practically continuous 
from the days of Senlac on. In the Tudor 
period, the organization of the English state was 
the absolute monarchy, in which the political 
sovereignty is vested in the people, and the legal 
sovereignty in the monarch. The Tudor foreign 
policy was consequently dynastic, but, as 
Elizabeth was in close touch with the people, it 
was also national. When the Stuarts came to 
to the throne, the situation of affairs was differ- 
ent. They were foreigners and by no means 
popular. Consequently the foreign policy of 
England, though still dynastic, was no longer 
national. The seventeenth century witnessed 
in constitutional development the gradual trans- 
fer of the legal sovereignty from the king to the 
House of Commons, and, reflexively, it also 
witnessed the change from a dynastic to a purely 
national policy. Just as after 1689 England as- 
sumed approximately its modern constitution, so 
in the same years it assumed its modern foreign 
policy based on colonial and commercial inter- 
ests. This transition is the theme of the work, 
and at every moment stress is laid upon its vital 


rtance. 
ew Phough full of new ideas and luminous inter- 
pretations of events, the book contains abso- 


lutely no new facts. In truth, like most of 
Seeley’s work, this is not the result of docu- 
mentary research. Though he was a mental 
skeptic, his scepticism only drove him to a reéx- 
amination of old theories, not to a careful study 


of the sources of the facts on which these theories 
were based. Such research was distasteful to 
him. His mind, imbued, as it were, with 
Platonic idealism, scorned facts, but as data for 
generalization. The facts were not realities in 
his eyes; only the theory connecting them was 
tangible and real. Thus he based his inductions 
on the well-ascertained facts of historical re- 
search. Such a standpoint is not very appro- 
priate for extended treatment of a comparatively 
short period. The mind wearies of page after 
page of criticism, commentary and elucidation, 
and instinctively seeks rest in narrative. But in 
these 800 pages devoted to England’s foreign 
policy during 150 years there is practically no 
narrative. The work will undoubtedly not be a 
popular one. ‘‘The Expansion of England’’ 
need not fear its younger brother. For the 
general reading public would object to an S0o- 
page essay, even if it had had the advantage of 
a careful revision by so artistic a writer as Seeley. 
But unfortunately this work did not have that 
advantage, for, though it was in print before 
Seeley’s death, we can still be certain that he 
would have cut out many of its wearisome repe- 
titions, and would have shortened it considerably. 

The popularity of a work of science is, how- 
ever, absolutely no criterion of its absolute mer- 
its. In this case they are great. On this point 
no one’s opinion is of more value than that of 
Samuel Rawson Gardiner, who has devoted his 
whole life to the study of English history during 
the seventeenth century. He considers it the 
‘most valuable result’’ of Seeley’s life. The 
great defect of the work is that its author has 
studied the foreign policy entirely apart from the 
internal development. To do so satisfactorily is 
impossible, since the former is merely the reflex 
of the latter. Thus he undoubtedly errs when 
he attributes the Revolution of 1688 in the main 
to the foreign policy of Charles II. and JamesII. 
This attitude is in harmony with a general criti- 
cism that suggests itself. While we think that 
Seeley’s view as to the scope of history will ulti- 
mately become the prevailing one, still it will 
not become so in the exact form indicated by 
him. For Seeley’s political science is not sound 
and by no means up to the level of modern 
thought. His conception of the state is not a 
very broad nor a very rigid one, and he at times 
confuses state and government, which is in a 
great measure to the detriment of the scientific 
value of his work.— Zhe Critic. 


The Life and Adventures of George Augustus 

Sala. Written by himself. 2 vols. 

The late George Augustus Sala was noted as 
a traveler, writer of fiction and journalist. His 
activity as a man of letters extended over a 
period of nearly fifty years. During the greater 
part of that time his circle of acquaintance in- 
cluded almost every person of note at the Eng- 
lish capital. His travels as a newspaper corre- 
spondent and lecturer embraced the Continent, 
Australia, India and the Americas. It goes 
without saying that the autobiography of. a per- 
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son of so large and varied experience of life is 
an instructive and entertaining book. Never- 
theless, it is prolix, diffuse and newspaperish, 
without literary art or condensation. It contains 
hardly a single effective paragraph concerning 
the innumerable celebrities, from Dickens and 
Cruikshank to Lola Montez, that flit across its 
pages. However, one ought not, perhaps, to 
quarrel with a journalist’s style—for Mr. Sala 
was primarily a journalist—so long as he pro- 
vides entertainment. 

George Augustus Sala was born at London, 
Nov. 24, 1828. His father, an Italian theatri- 
cal manager, died shortly after, leaving a widow 
and five young children in straightened circum- 
stances. Mr. Sala speaks with fondness and ad- 
miration of his mother. She was the daughter 
of a wealthy South American planter of Dem- 
erara, and received an excellent education in 
England. She was a pupil of the famous Vel- 
luti, one of the last of the male soprani, and 
‘* presided at the pianoforte at his academy of 
vocal music.’’ On the death of her husband, 
she ‘‘took with indomitablé courage to the 
profession of a teacher of singing,’’ and ‘‘ by 
virtue of her extraordinary beauty, combined 
with much tact and talent, became one of the 
popular singers of the day.’’ ‘‘She had the 
countenance of the good Queen Adelaide, of 
two of the royal princesses, daughters of George 
III., and of the Duchess of Gloucester.’’ 

She does not, however, appear to have acted 
the part of a wise parent in the matter of educa- 
ting her children. Beyond a few terms of 
school at London and Paris, George Augustus 
received no systematic education. He got most 
of his book learning through private reading. 
For the rest, he obtained what knowledge he 
could by observation in the houses of his mother’s 
wealthy patrons, in the green-room and on the 
streets—knowledge which proved invaluable to 
him at the beginning of his career as a journalist. 
While yet in his teens he left his mother’s 
apron strings and eked out a miserable, though 
independent, existence as a scene-painter, wood- 
engraver, copier of legal documents, etcher, 
translator of French comedies and editor of an 
unsuccessful town paper called Chat. In 1851 
he was invited by Dickens to contribute to the 
Household Words. A ‘misunderstanding with 
Dickens, three years later, led to a severance of 
his connection with this publication. But in the 
meantime, he had written 300 articles for the 
Household Words, and had obtained a standing 
as a writer. In 1857 he began his life-long 
work on the Daily Telegraph, on which he 
‘*had a free hand in writing at least 3,000 
words every day.’’ 

At this period of his life, young Sala was a 
thorough Bohemian. But about two years after 
he became connected with the Daily Telegraph, 
an undignified fight in a ‘‘night house,’’ in 
which his nose was split throughout its entire 
length by the diamond-ring-bedizened fist of the 
proprietor, led Mr. Sala to the conclusion that 
it was time to say good-by to Bohemia. ‘‘So 


after afew days’ holiday with my mother at 
Brighton, I went and married the girl of my 
Me” 

After his marriage Mr. Sala settled down into 
a home-loving, hard-working man of letters. 
The industry and fertility which he developed 
was amazing. Besides being a regular contri- 
butor to the Daily Telegraph, he wrote for 
numerous other publications, and book followed 
book in rapid succession.’’ 

Of Mr. Sala’s achievements in literature in 
the happy and successful year which followed 
his marriage, we shall say nothing. They have 
recently been the subject of discussion in the 
numerous obituaries which appeared at the time 
ot his death, on Dec. 8, 1895. Our purpose 
has been simply to exhibit some of the more 
striking and picturesque aspects of the forma- 
tive period of his career which were naturally 
neglected in the condensed and sober estimates 
of his life-work. We cannot help remarking, 
however, that that life-work is a notable in- 
stance of what a newspaper training, pure and 
simple, without other education, may do fora 
man of parts. — Zhe Churchman. 


Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
By John T. Morse, jr. 2 vols. 


Our expectation of what a writer will do is 
shaped, perhaps unduly, by the best that he has 
done. Certainly when he heard that Mr. Morse 
would write the Life of Dr. Holmes, we re- 
called his Life of Lincoln, and congratulated 
ourselves upon another biography from the same 
skillful hand. In the ‘‘Lincoln,’’ however, there 
was a necessity for compression everywhere. In 
the ‘‘ Holmes’’ a necessity for expansion seems 
to have possessed the biographer, and we have 
two volumes where all might have been said, 
and better said, in one. In the larger work Mr. 
Morse moved easily and as one at home; here 
fretfully, like a horse in an uncomfortable har- 
ness. Not only in his general manner is he 
somewhat deprecatory and apologetic, but of 
particular apologies there are not a few—some 
of them for the biographer’s performance, and 
some for Dr. Holmes. One thing is sure—that 
no one will accuse Mr. Morse of having unduly 
magnified his subject. If Dr. Holmes thought 
more highly of himself than he ought to think, 
as has been sometimes charged and frequently 
surmised, Mr. Morse has made a large atone- 
ment for his fault, for he has written of him as 
if beset by fears of claiming for him anything 
that the most grudging critic would not cheer- 
fully allow. 

In one respect the reader may justly complain 
that the promise of the Lincoln book is broken 
in the Holmes. There was no good reason why 
this should not have been made as coherent and 
symmetrical as that. In fact, it is more of a 
series of separate essays than a continuous biog- 
raphy. Many things are anticipated that would 
better have waited for their appropriate time. 
The least excusable waste is that of Samuel 
May’s pathetic letter describing the last meetings. 
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of the class of ’29, which appears in Vol. I., 
p- 78, when it should have been reserved for the 
concluding pages. The book lacks order and it 
especially lacks chronology, proper to which 
we have a notable instance in the case of 
‘* The Last Leaf.’’ This poem is several times 
referred to, but its date, even proximately, 
is not given, and the poetry of the period is 
spoken of disparagingly, without an exception 
in favor of the poem which Mr. Morse him- 
self sets in a higher niche of fame than 
‘*The Chambered Nautilus,’’ though this was 
for Dr. Holmes his ‘‘one entire and perfect 
chrysolite.’’ 

Mr. Morse’s arrangement of his matter is de- 
fective in one gross particular as well as in minor 
instances. In Vol. II., beginning with p. 107, 
we have several groups of letters—to Lowell, 
Motley and others—which, interspersed with 
the narrative and the critical portions of the book, 
would have given to those portions a much more 
important and attractive character than they now 
possess. For Mr. Morse does not now conceal 
from us the fact that he has kept his best wine 
to the last, and served the poorer kinds along 
the earlier courses of the feast: ‘‘ Nothing has 
been omitted which, by any liberality of judg- 
ment, could be supposed to have any interest ; 
on the contrary, notes and letters are printed 
which would hardly have been selected if there 
had been an embarras de richesses.’’ This is cer- 
tainly not encouraging for the beginning. It is 
needlessly discouraging. Even the letters in the 
body of the book are better than this warning 
leads us to expect. Neither these nor the others 
have the charm of Lowell’s bubbling effer- 
vescence and explosive spontaneity. They were, 
for the most part, written as carefully as Emer- 
son’s to Carlyle, and as with a view to posthu- 
mous publication. But they are good letters 
nevertheless. The trouble is, they are related to 
Holmes’s prose publications as ‘‘ the same con- 
tinued.’’ But when Mr. Morse says, in his 
second paragraph, ‘‘ In point of fact, Dr. Holmes 
had not only put the best, but absolutely a//, 
into the volumes with which he had amused and 
instructed the English-reading world,’’ he is 
again needlessly discouraging, and exceedingly 
unjust both to Dr. Holmes and to his own work. 
There is a great deal in these volumes that we 
did not have before, and much of it has a per- 
sonal accent which more than confirms the 
pleasant impression made by the author as such ; 
it demands for Dr. Holmes an esteem and affec- 
tion which outrun all bounds reached by the 
public heretofore. 

Dr. Holme’s interest in problems of heredity 
did not lead him to study carefully his own pedi- 
gee, but Mr. Morse has given us enough to show 
that his blood had several admirable strains 
allying him with people of historical and local 
reputation. His theological heresy was germinal 
in his great-grandmother, Mrs. Temperance 
Holmes, whose minister preached such strange 
and incredible things that she ‘‘ refused to write 
after him’’—7. ¢., to make short-hand notes of 


his sermons. He inherited the features of his 
mother’s mind and disposition ; it is a pity that 
he did not not inherit those of his father’s face, 
the beauty of which, as here reproduced, is so re- 
markable that the page which it adorns is the 
most attragtive in the book and that to which 
the reader’oftenest returns. The father wasted 
no ink in recording his son’s arrival. The 
entry in his almanac is, ‘‘ 29, son b.’’ 

**It seemed to mean so little; but meant so much.’’ 

There are some interesting fragments of an 
autobiography which Dr. Holmes never carried 
very far. They do much to justify Mr. Morse’s 
opinion that he was more interested in theology 
than in anything else. His revolt from Calvin- 
ism began early and ended only with his death. 
He had ‘‘a kind of Indian sagacity in the dis- 
covery of contraband reading.’’ He ‘‘ always 
read zz books rather than ‘hrough them, and 
always with more profit from the books read ix 
than from the books read through.’’ For ** The 
Pilgrim’s Progress’? he has no conventional 
praise: ‘‘It represents the universe as a trap 
which catches most of the human vermin that 
have its bait dangled before them.’’ In try 
his favorite reading in his youth was Pope’s 
Homer, and he never repented of his admira- 
tion. Accounting for his poetic temper, he puts 
for Wordsworth’s ‘‘heaven’’ the earth which 
lay about him in his infancy, the scenery of his 
childish years. In college the home splints were 
off, and he enjoyed his freedom. He recalls 
that once for several days his room was the seat 
of continuous revelry. But when his father 
went to college ‘‘ his mother equipped him with 
a Dutch liquor case containing six large bottles 
filled with the various kinds of strong waters,’’ 
from which it would appear that the former times 
were not in all respects better than these. 

In 1833 Holmes came to New York, ‘‘ seeing 
for the first time in his life a real city,’’ and 
took ship for Europe. Pursuing his medical 
studies in Paris, he soon became deeply en- 
grossed in them, but with a margin for some 
gayety. The descriptions of his teachers are 
taken from his ‘‘ Hundred Days in Europe,’’ and 
they are felicitous, that of Louis enthusiastic in 
its praise. Another was ‘‘a great drawer of 
blood and hewer of members.’’ The young 
student took himself very seriously, and did his 
best to enlighten his parents as to the civilizing 
influence of the theatre and so on, adding, not 
very prettily, ‘‘ You must excuse these little re- 
marks, and not waste your next letter in 
refuting them.’’ There is a good deal of for- 
cible characterization in these early letters and 
some anticipations of the coming humorist. 
Edward Irving, of Carlylean immortality and 
the ‘‘ gift of tongues’’ is described as ‘‘ a black, 
savage, saturnine, long-haired Scotchman, with 
a most Tyburn-looking squint to him;’’ the 
King (William IV.) ‘‘looks like a retired 
butcher,’’ and his face is ‘‘ probably the largest 
uncivilized spot in England.’’ In general, ‘the 
crudities and yeast of youth’’ are more amusing 
than the deliberate fun. 
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He returns to America full of enthusiasm for 
the practice of his profession, ‘‘ Literary par- 
turition’’ taxes him too severely to be united 
with medicine, as if it were the common sort; 
so ‘* not another hair from the locks of Poesy.’’ 
But he did not find the practice of medciine 
what he had anticipated. The best thing about 
it was that he had to keep a horse and chaise— 
his joy, the terror of his friends. His exuberant 
jollity stood in the way of his success, and, more 
seriously, the muses whom he had foresworn. 
The story of his inability to divide his practice 
because he had but one patient is not told, and 
is probably mythical, nor are we informed if he 
ever practiced after his return to Boston from 
Dartmouth, where he taught anatomy in 1839-40. 
There is much emphasis on his volume, 
‘Medical Essays.’ The date of the volume is 
withheld, but the most important essay, ‘‘ Con- 
tagiousness of Puerperal Fever,’’ appeared in 
1843. He was not quite sure whether he took 
more satisfaction in this essay or in ‘‘ The Cham- 
bered Nautilus.”’ He said: 

**T think oftenest of ‘The Chambered Nauti- 
lus,’ which is a favorite poem of mine, though I 
wrote it myself. The essay only comes up at 
long intervals. . . . But in writing the poem I 
was filled with a better feeling—the highest state 
of mental exaltation and the most crystalline 
clairvoyance, as it seemed to me, that had ever 
been granted to me; I mean that lucid vision of 
one’s thought, and of all forms of expression 
which will be at once precise and musical, which 
is the poet’s special gift, however large or small 
in amount or value. There is more selfish pleas- 
ure to be had out of the poem—perhaps a nobler 
satisfaction from the life-saving labor.’’ 

Dr. Holmes wrote to Dr. Weir Mitchell that 
the wood of which academic chairs are made 
has a narcotic quality which occasionally ren- 
ders the occupants somnolent, lethargic and even 
comatose. His own case was an exception to 
the rule. Mr. Morse avails himself of a very 
picturesque bit of writing about Dr. Holmes’s 
medical professorship by Dr. Cheever, and a 
careful estimate by his successor, Dr. Dwight. 
He liked to lecture on the ‘‘ dry bones’’ better 
than on dissections, because they were dry and 
clean. Vivisection he accepted as a justifiable 
method of investigation, ‘‘ odious beyond meas- 
ure in its abuse,’’ while in his heart he hated 
it and would run out of the room when a rabbit 
had to be sacrificed upon the altar of science. 
Perhaps the hardest thing he had to do was to 
withhold the best that he could give in order 
that the duller boys might get their share of help. 

When the Aé/antic was started, in 1857, Mr. 
Morse tells us that Holmes’s name ‘‘ had scarcely 
been heard outside the small town of Boston.’’ 
But he had then been a lyceum lecturer for 
many years and had no lack of engagements. 
The general lack of dates is absolute in this 
particular, nor are any of his subjects indicated 
except a course before the Lowell Institute on 
the English poets. It would be good to know 
how much his lectures help his literary work 


when the establishment of the As/antic gave 
him his great opportunity. His contributions to 
the Adlautic are not estimated too highly, but 
with a refreshing difference from the treatment 
of his poetry and letters. Albeit ‘‘the critic is 
only the mosquito of the literary world,’’ and 
though ‘‘ it is not worth while to discourse zz 
his vein’’ (we italicise the unconscious pun), 
Mr. Morse proceeds to criticise the Autocrat, 
Professor and Poet with considerable elabora- 
tion; and the criticism, approving Holmes’s 
New England limitation, is much wiser than 
Mr. Henry James’s regret of Hawthorne’s 
‘*narrow plot of ground,’’ though he grew on 
it such specimens as the ‘‘ Scarlet Letter’? and 
‘* The House of the Seven Gables.’’ No attempt 
is made to reverse the general impression that 
the ‘* Breakfast Table’’ series was a descending 
one. As for Holmes’s three novels, ‘* The 
Guardian Angel’’ is held to be a great improve- 
ment on ‘‘ Elsie Venner,’’ but ** A Mortal Anti- 
pathy’’ far below it, and a sign of failing power. 
The snake story interested him greatly in rattle- 
snakes, not only while he was writing it, but for 
years after. At one time he kept one for obser- 
vation and experiment until a rat was given him 
to kill, with unexpected results—the snake it 
was that died. 

The treatment of the Doctor’s poetry is very 
brief, and of all the poems he wrote hardly a 
dozen are mentioned for reproof or praise. But 
‘* Dr. Holmes was more anxious to be thought 
a poet than anything else,’? and Mr. Morse 
would have done well to avail himself of outside 
help at this point as in the matter of his profes- 
sorship. What he claims for him is that he was 
‘¢a charming singer,’’ and his expansion of this 
claim, though brief, is excellent. To his occa- 
sional verse we have a single paragraph allotted, 
a short one at that. Dr. Holmes’ interest in the 
Saturday Club was one of his most vivid personal 
traits. It was the burden of his letters to Lowell, 
and of those to Motley in a less degree. These 
letters are his best. Those to Lowell are under 
some constraint to make them worthy of his 
critical admiration; those to Motley are written 
with a freer hand. An early one to Lowell 
criticises ‘‘ Sir Launfal’’ with much frankness; 
and such a fire, kept up, would have obliged 
Lowell to deploy his forces in a more careful 
manner. There are nice appreciations of his 
literary companions, like this one of Emerson. 
‘* If you have seen a cat picking her footsteps in 
wet weather, you have seen Emerson’s exquisite 
intelligence feeling for its phrase or epithet.’’ 
Alcott, with even greater felicity, represented 
him as sorting the keys of his cabinet. In two 
groups of the letters—those to an unidentified 
James William Kimball and Mrs. Stowe—he is 
almost entirely theological. Mr. Morse thinks 
the battle he was fighting is now so completely 
won that the report of it will excite little interest, 
but we are not so sure of this. It would — 
from these pages that Dr. Holmes’ hatred of the 
penology of Calvinism was as intense as Theo- 
dore Parker’s; and to the remarkable adumbra- 
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tion of it which has taken place, the exhalations 
of his wit and humor, as well as his more seri- 
ous dealing with it, must have contributed a 
great deal. His pious emotions and his Uni- 
tarian affections ran parallel with much tender 
doubt and serious questioning. Suffering was to 
him a greater mystery than sin, and the sin he 
found himself blaming less and less and pitying 
more and more, so conditioned is the will by 
organization and environment. He delighted in 
the evidences of good ethics and religion out- 
side the Christian bounds. The Chicago Con- 
gress of Religions he hailed ‘‘as the longest 
stride towards the Millennium’’ that he had 
seen. 

There is a good chapter on his occupations 
and methods of work, a trivial one on the bur- 
dens of his correspondence, and a very impor- 
tant one on his distaste for public affairs as 
evinced by his freedom from all complicity with 
the anti-slavery spirit into which all his great 
literary companions were caught up. The 
longest letter in the book is a painful justification 
of his course in reply to certain criticisms from 
Lowell. During the war his engagement in 
public matters was all that could be asked, and 
he was never again so indifferent as he had been 
before. That he had a son in the army brought 
the great struggle home to him sharply, and he 
contributed to ita few Tyrtzean odes and a strong 
Fourth of July oration. But if his hearty male- 
diction upon John Quincy Adams and his 
metrical defence of Webster ever caused him a 
regret, no sign of it is here.— 7he Nation. 


The Life, Public Services, Addresses and Letters 
of Elias Boudinot. Edited by J. J. Boudinot. 

2 vols. 

The plan has been adopted in this work of 
permitting the letters and speeches of Boudinot 
to tell for themselves the story of his life ; that 
is to say, they are arranged in chronological 
order, with just enough of editorial comment to 
explain their contents. The wisdom of this 
plan is apparent, as there are few striking or 
picturesque incidents in the life of Boudinot, 
while his letters are full of human interest, re- 
vealing as they do the daily experiences, the 
hopes and the fears of one who played a useful, 
though not conspicuous, part in the American 
Revolution. 

Elias Boudinot was a native of Philadelphia, 
and was of French Huguenot extraction. He 
studied law with Richard Stockton, settled in 
New Jersey, and at the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion was an eminent member of the Bar of that 
colony. He was commissary-general of prison- 
ers in the Continental Army in 1777, was presi- 
dent of the Continental Congress in 1782 and 
1783, and was director of the mint at Philadel- 
= from 1795 to 1805 ; he also served as mem- 

r of Congress from 1789 to 1795. 

So much by way of identification. The fol- 
lowing extract, chosen almost at random, will 
give some idea of the historical importance, and 
of the literary qualities of Boudinot’s writings. 


**In 1775,”’ he says, ‘‘I was chosen a mem- 
ber of the Provincial Congress of New Jersey, 
and when a Proposition was made by a few weak 
and violent men for raising a Regiment of 
Troops, it was opposed by all the Men of Note 
and Understanding as a Measure wholly against 
our Duty of Allegiance to Great Britain and re- 
jected as contrary to every Sentiment or Desire 
of our Constituents. In 1776, in. the 
month of April, an Invitation was given in a 
Newspaper of New Jersey (but without a name) 
for each County to choose Delegates or a Com- 
mittee to meet at New Brunswick on Matter 
which greatly concerned the Province. As it 
was generally conceived to be designed to pro- 
mote some general Plan relative to a Market for 
Home Manufactures in each County, Committees 
were generally appointed, altho’ the Publication 
made but little Impression on the Minds of the 
People at large. At this time the Stated Meet- 
ing of the Trustees of the College of New Jersey 
was held at Princeton. Being one of the Trus- 
tees I attended ; but we were surprised to find 
our President, the Rev. John Witherspoon, had 
absented himself on the second Day of our Meet- 
ing. We finished our Business and the Next 
Day was returning home, without reflecting at 
all on the Meeting to be held at New Brunswick, 
having totally forgotten it. In company with 
Wm. P. Smith, Esq., another of the Trustees, 
arrived at New Brunswick about 11 o'clock A. M., 
and after feeding our Horse, meant to have 
dined at Woodbridge. In the meantime an Ac- 
quaintance from the County of Bergen came into 
the Tavern. He informed us that he was one 
of the Committee from that County. That Dr. 
Witherspoon had met the united Committees and 
acknowledged himself the Author of the Publi- 
cation, and informed them that the Design of 
the Meeting was to consider the peculiar Situa- 
tion of the Province, and the Propriety of declar- 
ing a Separation from Great Britain and forming 
an independent Constitution for ourselves, and 
as he did not wish to precipitate so important a 
step, he proposed adjourning till the afternoon, 
when he would offer his Resolutions at large, 
and in the meantime each Member might think 
seriously on the Subject. This unexpected Ac- 
count raised our Curiosity, and Mr. Smith and 
myself agreed to stay and hear what might be 
said on the Subject ; but before the Meeting ad- 
journed they resolved to request that, as the 
Subject was one which interested every Inhabi- 
tant of the Province, any of the Audience might 
come forward and deliver his Sentiments, altho’ 
he could not vote on the Questions. We ac- 
cordingly attended the meeting in the Afternoon, 
when Dr. W—— rose, and, in a very able and 
elegant Speech of one Hour and a half, endeav- 
ored to convince the Audience and the Commit- 
tee of the absurdity of opposing the extravagant 
demands of Great Britain, while we were pro- 
fessing a perfect Allegiance to her Authority and 
supporting the Courts of Justice. The Charac- 
ter of the Speaker, his great Influence among 
the People, his known Attachment to the Liber- 
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ties of the People, and the Artful Manner in 
which he represented the whole subject as wor- 
thy their Attention, had an Effect on the Assem- 
bly that astonished me. 

‘¢ There appeared a general Approbation of 
the Measure, and I strongly suspected an uni- 
versal Acquiescence of both Committees and 
Audience in approving the doctor’s scheme. I 
never felt myself in a more mortifying Situation. 
The anonymous Publication—the Meeting of the 
Trust@es of the College but the Day before, made 
up wholly of Presbyterians—their President 
leaving them to attend the Meeting and avowing 
himself the author of it—the Doctor, known to 
be at the Head of the Presbyterian Interest, and 
Mr. Smith and myself both Presbyterians, ar- 
riving at New Brunswick in the Morning, as if 
intending to go forward and then staying and 
attending the meeting, altogether looked so like 
a preconcerted Scheme, to accomplish the End, 
that I was at my Wit’s End to extricate myself 
from so disagreeable a Situation, especially as 
the Measure was totally against my Judgment. 
On a moment’s consultation with Mr. Smith, I 
determined, at all Events, to step forward and 
bear my Testimony against the Scheme i Zo/o. 
Two of the Committee had Delayed the Ques- 
tion by speaking in favor of it, but no one had 
spoken in Opposition till I arose, and, in a 
Speech of about half an Hour or better, stated 
my peculiar Situation and endeavored to Show 
the Fallacy of the Doctor’s arguments. That 
we had chosen a Continental Congress, to whom 
we had resigned the Consideration of our public 
Affairs. . . . The vote being taken, out of 36 
Members, there were but 3 or 4 who voted for 
the Doctor's Proposition, the Rest rejecting it 
with great Warmth. Thus ended this first At- 
tempt totry the Pulse of the People of New 
Jersey on the Subject of Independence.’’— Zhe 
Churchman, 


The Daughter of a Stoic. By Cornelia Atwood 

Pratt. 

The rare quality of Miss Pratt’s occasional 
contributions to the magazines had hardly pre- 
pared us for the brilliancy of this novelette. 
Her short stories, clever as they are, have been 
almost uniformly painful in subject and pessimis- 
tic in tone. And even this longer one is not 
allowed to end as happily as it would have ended 
in the hands of a writer who took the world less 
seriously than she does. Yet the conclusion is 
felt to be perfectly natural, for Arria James, after 
all, was her mother’s daughter; and the possi- 
bility that we have not seen the last of her emo- 
tional experiences is hopefully hinted at in the 
last chapter. The rather cheerless termination 
is more than’atoned for, however, by the extra- 
ordinary brightness of dialogue, comment and 
description. From one end of the book to the 
other, there is not a superfluous word, nor an 
ill-chosen one; yet you never feel, as occasion- 
ally happens in reading a cleverly written tale, 
that the characters are talking for effect. The 
conversation is always spontaneous: and if it is 


uncommonly clever, Miss Pratt is only to be 
congratulated on having selected somewhat ex- 
ceptional people as the protagonists of her 
comedy. Bright as they are, they are not too 
bright to be true; on the contrary, they are very 
real as well as very interesting. And their 
cleverness is thrown into high relief by the com- 
monplaceness of the less important factors. The 
brightest person in the book is the author her- 
self, who could doubtless write a story contain- 
ing not a line of conversation without the read- 
er’s being conscious of the lack. In dialogue 
pure and simple, she need fear nothing from 
comparison with such masters of epigram as 
Anthony Hope and John Oliver Hobbes. 

‘*The Daughter of a Stoic,’’ her schooling 
finished, but with a yearning for post-graduate 
courses, a Ph.D. and a professorship, is per- 
suaded by her aunt and uncle, her parents being 
dead, to spend a year with them before resuming 
her studies. From her mother, the stoic, she 
has learned—not to take life as it comes, to bear 
up under every blow, with Marcus Aurelius as 
her comforter—but, on the contrary, to bend life 
to her own will. She has revolted from her 
mother’s teachings. ‘‘It seemed to me very 
early that the way to be comfortable was not to 
say of bruises that they did not hurt, but to get 
no bruises. I thought I knew what I wanted 
then. Iam sure I donow. I meanto be com- 
fortable. I intend to enjoy. I will not be 
and miserable, I am not going to let life hurt 
me as it hurt her. In short, I propose to have 
a good time. Of course, I hope my ideas of a 
good time are not cheap nor common.’’ And, 
truth to tell, they are far otherwise. As it hap- 
pens, they do not include any conception of the 
master-passion. Her cousin Florence, who rever- 
ences nothing, who insists that ‘‘ you simply can- 
not make a gentlewoman of the last generation 
out of a nowadays girl,’’ and who, priding her- 
self on her freedom from illusions, has pinned 
her faith wholly on ‘‘ a high-souled Pagan gen- 
tleman who—who satisfied me,’’ suggests that 
love may call her where unhappiness is. The 
strenuousness of the speaker’s tone causes a 
sense of vague discomfort, but she is confident 
of her strenth to resist a call of this character. 
Being very pretty, as well as very bright, and 
having frankness and simplicity to boot, it is 
needless to say that her strength is speedily 
tested—not once only, but several times. When 
the self-made millionaire with a passion for art 
expounds his zsthetic gospel to her, ‘‘ Sefton is 
in clover,’’ says Roderick Kirke to his fiancée, 
under his breath. ‘‘ Your cousin is listening to 
him with her soul in her eyes. It is a long day 
since he has expounded his art ideas to such an 
auditor.’’ ‘* Yes, they are nice eyes. But Arria 
always listens as if she had never heard human 
speech before. It’s a flattering habit she has.’’ 
And Sefton falls an easy victim. 

But we must leave Miss Pratt to tell how and 
when Love caught Arria herself in his net, and 
whether or no she succeeded in extricating her- 
self.— Zhe Critic 
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A Dictionary of Quotations (English). By 

Lieut. Phillip Hugh Dalbiac. 

There are a number of compilations of quota- 
tions on the market, but as Lieut. Dalbiac says 
in his preface, there is ‘‘ scarcely one complete, 
up-to-date and sufficiently explicit in the matter 
of references,’’ objections which cannot, how- 
ever, be urged against his own excellent work 
along the same line. The present dictionary 
consists of over 500 pages, but aside from quo- 
tations from the Bible, translations have been 
carefully excluded, all the quotations given be- 
ing from English and American authors. A 
companion volume, dealing with Greek and 
Latin writers alone, is pow in course of prepara- 
tion by Mr. T. B. Harbottle, and if there ap- 
pears to be a demand for it a third volume, de- 
voted to modern Continental writers, will be 
compiled, the set when ultimately completed 
making an invaluable addition to any library. 
The book is completely indexed as to author’s 
subjects, and appears to completely cover the 
ground. It is interesting in glancing through 
its beautifully printed pages to note the names of 
such modern favorites as J. M. Barrie and Rud- 
yard Kipling side by side with the great names 
of the Elizabethan and Victorian ages. No one 
seems to have been forgotten in the compilation, 
and all sources from the distant past to the pres- 
ent day have been called upon to add literary 
treasures and titbits to the work.—Jilwaukee 
Journal. 


The Evolution of Bird-song. By Charles A. 

Witchell. 

Bird-lovers will find a valuable addition to 
their literature in this book, written by one who 
has already made himself known as a student ot 
nature by his ‘‘ Fauna of Gloucestershire.’’ 
Although it deals with English birds, it does not 
thereby lose its interest for American readers; 
for most of its conclusions are of a general 
character, while the methods of study and ob- 
servation suggested are as applicable in New as 


in Old England. Starting with the Darwinian 
theory that the voice resulted from involuntary 
movements of muscles, Mr. Witchell then dis- 
cusses the influence of combat in perpetuating 
the voice thus produced, and from this passes to 
a consideration of various combat-cries, alarm- 
notes and call-cries. As is to be inferred from 
the title of the book, heredity plays a prominent 
part in his theories, and one of the most inter- 
esting and valuable chapters is the influence of 
heredity in the perpetuation of the cries of birds. 
Having established the essential similarity of the 
cries of birds of the same family, even in widely 
different localities, the investigator next treats 
the causes and effects of variation in bird- 
voices with a most valuable and original 
chapter on the influence of imitation in rela- 
tion to bird-song. In this and the succeed- 
ing account of the music of bird-song, the 
author proves his fine musical ear, and still 
further evidences his acuteness in the appen- 
dix giving transcripts of birds’ songs. As Mr. 
Witchell well says in his conclusion, the manners 
and cries of birds are but just beginning to re- 
ceive attention. The old-fashioned ornithologist 
sallied forth with a shot-gun and killed a bird as 
an essential preliminary to a study of its life ; the 
new ornithologist arms himself with a spy-glass 
and as far as possible lives with the bird. In 
our country Mrs. Miller, Miss Merriam and 
many other sympathetic observers have made 
us familiar with the appearance, flight and 
domestic life of the ‘‘ little brothers of the air;’’ 
but we remember no such study of their cries, 
calls and conversation as that contained in this 
book. To a person possessed of a good ear and 
a fine musical memory, it would be easily pos- 
sible to make a study of our familiar birds on the 
lines here suggested. And it may be that as our 
knowledge and our sympathy broaden we shall 
learn something of the real life and thought. of 
these airy neighbors who have ever been to 
earth-dwellers the type of spiritualities beyond 
our clumsy ken.—Lowell Times. 
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Graduate Students, Announcements of Ad- 
vanced Courses of Instruction Offered by 
Twenty-four Colleges and Universities of the 
United States. With Valuable Additional In- 


Book REviEws 


Books of the Month. 





formation For the Year 1896-7. Publication 
authorized by the Federation of Graduate 
Clubs. C. A. Duniway Harard, Editor-in- 
Chief. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn.) 
Small 8vo, cloth, pp. xxvi+154. 25 cents. 


GREVILLE.—Perdue. By Henry Greville. 
With Explanatory Notes in English by George 
McLean Harper, Assistant Professor of 
French in Princeton University (No. 10 
Romans Crisis. — (William R. Jenkins). 
I2mo, pp. 259. Paper, 60 cents. Cloth, 85 
cents. ' 


HEROES OF FAITH. A Study of a Coe 
from the Greek New Testament for 
ners. By Burris A. Jenkins, D.B. With an In- 
troduction by Prof. Joseph Henry Phayer, 
D.D., LL.D. (Funk and Wagnalls Com- 
pany). Bro, P pp- 64. Cloth, 75 cents. Paper, 
50 cents. 


LIPSETT.—Where the Atlantic Meets the 
Land. By Caldwell Lipsett( Roberts Brother). 
12mo, cloth, pp. 268. $1.00. 


MIGHELS.—Out of a Silver Flute. By Philip 
Verrill Mighels. ( Zhe Fleur de Lis Poets.— 
f. Selwin Tait & Sons.) 12mo, cloth, pp. 


naan —In Homespun. By Edith Nesbit. 
(Roberts Brothers.) i2mo, cloth. §$t. 

TAYLOR.—Nets for the Wind. By Una 
Taylor. (Roberts Brothers.) 12mo, cloth, 
pp. 227. $1. 

WINTER.—The Truth-Tellers. A Novel. 
By John Strange Winter, author of ‘‘ Only 
Human,’’ ‘* The Other Man's Wife,’’ ‘‘Aunt 
Johnnie,’ ‘‘A Magnificent Young Man,’’ 
etc. (/. B. Lippincott Company.) 12mo, 
cloth, pp. 282. $1. 
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ALDINE EDITION OF THE BRITISH POETS.—The Poetical Works of Edward 
Young. With a Memoir by Rev. JoHN MitTForRD. Intwo volumes. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
(Vol. I.) Ivii+-298, (Vol. II.) 393. Price, per volume, 75 cents, mev. 

ALEX ANDER.—Poems by Cecil Frances Alexander (C.F.A.). Edited with a Preface, 
by WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D.D. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Dublin), D.C.L. (Oxon. ), Archbishop 
of Armagh and Primate of all Ireland. With portrait. 12mo, cloth, pp. xliii+-463. Price, 
$2.00. 

x*_ The collected edition of the hymns and poems of the late Mrs. Alexander, edited 
with a biographical preface, by her husband, the Archbishop of Armagh, has a pathetic interest, 
and will doubtless appeal to a large circle of readers who are already familiar with her work 
but will be glad to possess it in this convenient form. 

ALLBUTT.—A System of Medicine. By many Writers. Edited by THomAs CLIFFORD 
ALLBuTT, M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.S.A., Regius Professor of 
Physic in the University of Cambridge, etc. In five volumes, medium 8vo. 
Prolegomena and Infectious Diseases. Now Ready, Volume I. Pp. xxxix-+-978. 
Price, cloth, $5.00, met; half russia, $6.00, met. (Sold by subscription only.) 

ALLEN.—Summer in Arcady. A Tale of Nature. By JAMES LANE ALLEN. Author of 
‘¢ Flute and Violin,”’ ‘‘ The Bluegrass Region of Kentucky,’’ ‘‘ John Gray,’’ ‘‘ A Kentucky 
Cardinal,’’ ‘‘ Aftermath,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth, pp. xiii+170. Price, $1.25. 

*¢ «Summer in Arcady’ is aglow with all the well-known charm of Mr. Allen’s delinea- 
tive and narrative powers, and one reads the story with a breathless human interest to the 
very end.’’— Zhe Chicago Tribune. 

‘¢ This story by James Lane Allen is one of the gems of the season. It is artistic in its 
setting, realistic and true to nature and life in its descriptions, dramatic, pathetic, tragic in its 
incidents, indeed a veritable gem that must become classic. It is difficult to give an outline 
of the story; it is one of the stories which do not outline; it must be read.’’—ABoston Daily 
Advertiser. 

ANSON.—The Law and Custom of the Constitution. Part II. 

The Crown. By Sir Wit1AM R. Anson, Bart., D.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Warden of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxiv-+-517. 
Price, $3.50, met. 

ARMSTRONG.—Torpedoes and Torpedo Vessels. By Lieut. G. E. ARMSTRONG, late 
R. N. Illustrated with a Frontispiece by CHEVALIER E. DE MARTINO and Numerous Photo. 
graphs and Diagrams. 12mo, cloth, pp. xi+287. Price, $1.50. (Royal Navy Handbooks. 
Vol. III.) 
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AUSTEN.—Sense and Sensibility. By JANz AusTEN. [Illustrated by Huck THomson. 
With an Introduction by AusTIN Dosson. 12mo, cloth, pp. xvi+342. Price, $1.50. 
( Macmillan’ s Illustrated Standard Novels). 


BALZAC.—The Complete Novels of H. de Balzac. Edited by Gzorce SAINTsSBURY. 
New Volume. 
A Bachelor’s Establishment (Us Ménage de Garcon). Translated by CLARA BELL. 
With a Preface by GzorGE SAINTsBURY, and Three Illustrations drawn and etched by D. 
Murray SMITH. 12mo, silk cover, gilt top, pp. xi-+324. Price, $1.50. 


BARTER.—TIianual Instruction—Drawing. By S. BARTER, author of ‘‘ Manual Instruc- 
tion— Woodwork ;’’ Organizer and Instructor of Manual Training in Woodwork to the Lon- 
don School Board, and Organizing Instructor to the Joint Committee on Manual Training in 
Woodwork of the School Board for London, the City and Guilds of London Technical In- 
stitute, and the Worshipful Company of Drapers. With 32 Plates of 98 Figures. Small 
4to, cloth, pp. 48. Price, 80 cents, met. 


BECKE and JEFFERY.—A First Fleet Family. A Hitherto Unpublished Narrative of 
Certain Remarkable Adventures. Compiled from the Papers of Sergeant WILLIAM Dew, of 
the Marines. By Louis BeCKE and WALTER JEFFERY. 12mo, pp. xviii+-272. Price, $1.50. 

BETHAIM-EDW ARDS.—The Dream Charlotte. A Story of Echoes. By M. BerHam- 
Epwarps, Author of ‘‘ The Romance of Dijon,’’ ‘‘ Dr. Jacob,’’ “‘ Kitty,’’ etc., etc. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. vi+-384. Price, $1.25. 

BIBLE.—The Modern Reader’s Bible. A Series of Works from the Sacred Scriptures ges. 
sented in Modern Literary Form. New Volume. 

Deuteronomy. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by RICHARD G. MouLton, M. 
A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn. ), Professor of Literature in English in the University of Chi- 
cago. 18mo, cloth, pp. xxiv-+-162. Price, 50cents. Paste-grain morocco. Price, 60 cents. 

BIRRELL,—The Duties and Liabilities of Trustees. Six Lectures delivered in the Inner 
Temple during the Hilary Sittings 1896 at the Request of the Council of Legal Education 
by AuGusTINE BIRRELL, M.P., one of Her Majesty’s Counsel. 12mo, cloth, pp. x+183. 
Price, $1.25. ~ 

*,So many of us are called u ‘5 at one time or another to act as Trustees, that the 
popular lectures lately delivered Mr. AuGusTINE BiRRELL, Q.C., M.P., upon the 
Duties and Liabilities of Trustees are likely to meet with a hearty welcome in book form. 
The author’s object is to ascertain and explain the present legal position of persons who have 
accepted an express executed private Trust either under a Will or Deed. 

BOLDREWOOD.—Old [Melbourne [emories. By Rotr BoLpDREwoop, author of ‘‘ My 
Run Home,”’ ‘‘ The Squatter’s Dream,’’ ‘‘ Robbery under Arms,”’ etc. Second Edition, 
Revised. 12mo, cloth, pp. xii+-259. Price, $1.75. 

BRANDON and DURIAUX.—Exercises for the Study of French. By E. E. Bran- 
pon, B. A., Instructor of French in the University of Michigan, and H. E. Duriaux. 
12mo, cloth, pp. xxii+-256. 

BRIGHTMAN.—Liturgies, Eastern and Western. Being the Texts Original or Transla- 
ted of the principal Liturgies of the Church. Edited with Introductions and Appendices by 
F. E. BRIGHTMAN, M.A., Pusey-Librarian. On the Basis of the former work by C. E. HAM- 
MOND, M, A., sometime Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College. S 
Eastern Liturgies. Vol. I. 8vo, cloth, pp. civ-+603. Price, $5.00, mev. 

BUSSELL.—The School of Plato, its Origin, Development, and Revival under 
the Roman Empire. By F. W. Bussztt, B. D., B. Mus., Fellow and Tutor of B. N. 
C., Oxford. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi-+-346. Price, $2.75, met. 

CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERHES.—Edited by G. W. ProtHero, Litt. D., Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, and Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. New 
Volume, 
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Ireland, 1494-1868. With two Introductory Chapters by WILLIAM O'Connor Morris, 
County Court Judge of the United Counties of Roscommon and Sligo and sometimes Scholar 
of Oriel College, Oxford. 12mo, cloth, pp. x+372. Price, $1.60, met. 


CARLETON.—Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. By WILLIAM CARLETON, 
Edited by D. J. O’DonocHvuE, Illustrated by Pxiz. Complete in 4 volumes. Vol. IV. 
12mo, cloth, pp. 335. Price, each, $1.50. 


CATULLI VERONENSIS LIBER. Edited by ArtHur PAtmer, Litt.D., LL.D., D.C.L., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Professor of Latin in the University of Dublin. 12mo, vellum, 
pp. lv-+97. Price, $1.10, wet. (Zhe Parnassus Library of Greek and Latin Texts). 


COMENIUS. The Great Didactic of John Amos Comenius. Now for the first time 
Englished. With Introductions, Biographical and Historical, by M. W. KEATINGE, B.A., 
late Exhibitioner of Exeter College, Oxford. With Portrait. 8vo, cloth, pp. 468. Price, 
$2.00, net. 


COWPERS.—Cowper’s Shorter Poems. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. T. 
Wess, M.A., Late Professor of English Literature, Presidency College, Calcutta ; Editor of 
** Cowper, The Task, Book IV,’’ ‘‘ Selections from Cowper’s Letters,’’ etc. Globe 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xxxv-+147. Price, 60 cents, met. (Macmillan’s English Classics.) 

CRAWSHAW.—The Interpretation of Literature. By W. H. CrawsHaw, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in Colgate University. 12mo, cloth, pp. x-++-235. Price, $1.00. 

CROCKER.—Atlas of the Diseases of the Skin. In a Series of Illustrations (colored) 
from Original Drawings with Descriptive Letterpress. By H. RADCLIFFE CROCKER, M. 
D., F. R. C. P., Physician, Skin Department, University College Hospital, London; for- 
merly Physician to the East London Hospital for Children; Examiner in Medicine, Apothe- 
caries Hall, London. Superbly illustrated in colors. The plates (96 in number) represent fully 
200 life-size figures, and are reproduced by chromo-lithography from the original water-color 
drawings. Each fasciculus consists of 6 full-page plates, with descriptive letterpress. The 
letterpress not only describes the cases from which the drawings are taken, but also gives a 
general account of each disease, its differential diagnosis and treatment. Complete in 16 
folio parts. [Part 16.] Price, each part, $6.00. (Orders taken only for the complete work.) 

DANIELL.—Physics for Students of Medicine. By Atrrep DANizLL, M. A., LL. B., 
D.Sc., F.R.S.Eg Advocate and Barrister-at-Law, Examiner in Physics to the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians of Edinburgh, formerly Lecturer on Physics in the School of Medicine, 
Edinburgh; Author of ‘‘A Text-book of the Principles of Physics.’? 16mo., cloth, pp. 
xv-+469. Price, $1.25, net. (AMacmillan’s School Class Books.) 

DAUDET.—The Novels of Alphonse Daudet. 

Kings in Exile. Translated by Laura Ensor and E. BArTtow. With Illustrations by 
BIELER, CONCONI and MyRBACH. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, pp. 502. Price, $1.00. 

DICKENS.—Christmas Stories. By CHARLEs DiIcKENS. Stories from the Christmas Num- 
bers of ** Household Words’’ and ‘‘All the Year Round,’’ 1852-1867. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by CHARLES DICKENS the Younger. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
xxiii+622. Price, $1.00. (Macmillan’s Popular Edition. Vol. 20.) This edition is 
now complete in 20 volumes. 

ELLIS.—Chosen English. Selections from Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, Lamb, Scott. Pre- 
pared with short Biographies and Notes for the Use of Schools by A. ELuis, B. A. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. 205. Price, 50 cents, met. (Znglish Classic Series.) 

FOSTER and ATKINSON.—Old Cambridge Plate. An Illustrated Catalogue of the Loan 
Collection of Plate exhibited in the Fitzwilliam Museum, May, 1895. By J. E. Foster, 
M.A., and F. D. ATKINSON. With Plates. 4to, cloth, gilt top, pp. xvi+132, Price, 
$6.50, net. 

"Only 260 copies printed, numbered 1 to 260, of which 250 are for sale, 
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FOXELL.—God's Garden. Sunday Talks with Boys. By the Rev. W. J. Foxett, M.A., 
B.Mus. (Lond.). With an Introduction by the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Dean 
of Canterbury. 12mo, cloth, pp. xiii+177. Price, $1.25. 

x*,God’s Garden: Sunday Talks with Boys, by Rev. W. J. Foxe.t, Minor Canon 
of Canterbury Cathedral, is an attempt to set forth in plain and interesting language some of 
the essential truths of religion and morals. ‘The author has had much experience in dealing 
with boys, and Dean FARRAR, who introduces the little volume to the public, expresses his 
conviction that in these little addresses the forcible simplicity, the real knowledge of what 
boys need, the freshness and vivacity of statement are such as should really be helpful to 
boys. ‘*‘ Boys,’’ he writes, ‘‘can hardly fail to gain some strength, courage, and wisdom 
from such sermons, and I shall rejoice to see them widely disseminated and warmly wel- 
comed.”’ 

FLETCHER.—Life in Arcadia. By J. S. Fiercuer. Illustrated by PATTEN WILSON. I2mo, 
cloth, pp. xiv-+266. Price, $1.75. (Arcady Library.) 


FROST.—The Fundus Oculi. With an Opthalmoscopic Atlas illustrating its Physiological and 
Pathological Conditions. By W. ApAms Frost, F.R.C.S., Ophthalmic Surgeon, St. 
George’s Hospital, Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital. 4to, cloth, 
gilt top, oP xviii+228. Price, $18.00, met. 

The opthalmoscope is uo longer the instrument of the few ; nearly all students in 
snottal schools learn its use. ‘ The physician finds the yer pee oscope as essential in some 
cases as the stethoscope is in others. He may, however, be led astray or left in doubt by un- 
familiar conditions of the Fundus. He will therefore welcome Dr. FRost’s elaborate work 
on ‘* The Fundus Oculi with an Ophthalmological Atlas’’ in which physiological and patho- 
logical variations have been exhaustively portrayed. It is very fully illustrated ; in the body 
of the text diagrams and cross sections contribute to clearness of statement wherever needed, 
and the Atlas which follows consists of about fifty full-page plates reproducing in color con- 
ditions which have occurred, with very few exceptions, in Dr. FRost’s own practice in the 
ophthalmic clinics of two large hospitals. 

HERTZ.—Miscellaneous Papers. By Heinrich Hertz, late Professor of Physics in the 
University of Bonn. With an Introduction by Prof. PHILIpp LENARD. Authorized Eng- 
lish Translation by D. E. Jones, B.Sc., lately Professor of Physics in the University College 
of Wales, Aberyswyth, and G. A. Schott, B. A., B.Sc., Demonstrator and Assistant Lec- 
turer in the University College of Wales, Aberyswyth. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxvi+340. Price, 
$3.25, net. 

HILL.—Women in English Life from Medieval to Modern Times. By GEORGIANA 
Hitt, Author of ‘‘A History of English Dress.’’ With Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. (Vol. I.) xiii+-350, (Vol. II.) x-+-362. Price $7.50, 

‘* Has interested us extremely.’’—Dazily News. 

‘¢ The author’s aim has been to show what women have done, and under what condi- 
tions they have done it. And she has fulfilled her task with an ability and a temperateness 
that are above all praise.’ — World. 

HOLMES.—The London Burial Grounds. Notes on their History from the Earliest Times 
to the Present Day. By Mrs. Basi. Homes. With 63 Illustrations. 4to, cloth, pp. 339. 
Price, $3.50. 

HORT.—Life and Letters of Fenton John Anthony Hort, D. D., D.C. L., LL. D., 
sometime Hulsean Professor and Lady [largaret’s Reader in Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge. By his Son, ARTHUR FENTON Hort, late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. In two volumes. With Portrait. 8vo, cloth, (Vol. I.) pp. 
ix+-475, (Vol. II.) vi4-505. Price, $5.50, me?. 

HUTTON.—Philip Augustus. By WiLLiAM HoLpEN Hutton, B. D., Fellow and Tutor of 
St. John’s College, Oxford; Birkbeck Lecturer in Ecclesiastical History, Trinity College; 
Cambridge; Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Ely. 12mo, cloth, pp. 228. Price, 
75 cents. (Foreign Statesmen’s Series.) 


IRIS SERIES OF NOVELS.—Mrs. [artin’s Company, and Other Stories. By JANE 
Bartow, Author of ‘Irish Idylls,’’ 12mo, cloth, pp. 218, Price 75 cents. 
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JONES.—Michael and his Lost Angel. A play in Five Acts. By Henry ARTHUR Jongs, 
Author of ‘*‘ The Tempter,’’ ‘‘ The Crusaders,’’ ‘‘ The Case of Rebellious Susan,’’ ‘‘ The 
Middleman,’’ ‘‘ The Triumph of the Philistines,’’ etc. Small 12mo, cloth, pp. xxiv-++ 107. 
Price, 75 cents. 


LESLIE.—Riverside Letters. A continuation of ‘Letters to Marco.’”’ By Grorce D. 
Lest, R.A., Author of ‘Our River.’’ With Illustrations by the Author. 8vo, cloth, 
pp- xvi+256. Price, $2.00. 


LUQUEER.—Hegel as Educator. By Frepreric LupLow Luquerr, Ph.D., sometime 
Fellow in Education in Columbia University. S8vo, paper covers, pp. x+185. Price $1.00, 
net. (Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology and Education, Vol. 11. 
No. 1.) 


LYRIC POETS (The). New Volume. 
The Lyrical Poems of William Wordsworth. Edited by Ernest Ruys. 16mo, 
gilt top, pp. xxvi+344. Price, $1.00. 


MARSHALL.—An Escape from the Tower. A Story of the Jacobite Rising of 1715. By 
EMMA MARSHALL, Author of ‘‘ The White King’s Daughter,’’ ‘* Kensington Palace,’’ ‘‘ The 
Master of the Musicians,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth, pp. viii+-291. Price, $1.25. 


MAYCOCK.—Electric Lighting and Power Distribution. An Elementary Manual on 
Electrical Engineering suitable for students preparing for the Preliminary and Ordinary 
Grade Examinations of the City and Guilds of London Institutes. By W. PERREN May- 
cock, M.I.E.E. Third Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. (In 2 volumes.) 
Volume I. With Numerous Questions and Exercises, including all those set for the Prelimi- 
nary and Ordinary Grade Examinations since 1890. 231 Illustrations, Index, and Ruled 
Pages for Notes. 12mo, cloth, pp. xix-+430. Price, $1.75. 


MONTEFIORE.—The Bible for Home Reading. Edited, with Comments and Reflections 
for the Use of Jewish Parents and Children, by C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Part I. To the Second Visit of Nehemiah to Jerusalem. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, pp. xviii+621. Price, $2.00, met. 

a'ty The —_— resent volume is intended for use in Jewish homes. There are many parents 

who are unwilling to place the Bible, pur e¢ simple, in the hands of their children, however, 
mere extracts from the Bible without comment will hardly suit them any better. They want 
some help towards its explanation. . . . My primary object is to help those parents who re- 
— in the Biblical cence of their children aid and on from without. At the same 
time I hope that my book may also prove of general utility I have said that the book is in- 
tended for parents. But it is also intended to be put directly into the hands of children. . . 
I trust that a child whose religious training is based on my ‘‘ Bible for Home Reading » will 
learn to love the Bible with a love at once emotional and intelligent. The growth of religious 
ideas will prove as interesting to him as the history of the people among whom those ideas 
ripened and developed.—£xtracts from the Preface. 


OTTLEY.—The Doctrine of the Incarnation. By Rozert L. Orttey, M. A., Fellow of 
S. M. Magdalen College and Principle of the Pusey House, Oxford. In two volumes. 
Vol. I. To the Council of Nicea. 
Vol. II. To the Present Day. 2 Vols., 8vo, cloth, pp. (Vol. I) xii+324, (Vol. IT) 
x+366. Price, $3.25, net 


PEPYS.—The Diary of Samuel Pepys, M.A., F.R.S., Clerk of the Acts and Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty. Transcribed from the Shorthand Manuscript in the Pepysian 
Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge, by the REv. Mynors Bricut, M.A., late Fellow 
and President of the College. With Lorp BRAYBROOKE’s Notes. Edited with Additions by 
Henry B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. Vol. VIII. 12mo, cloth, pp. ix+-313. Price, $1.50, met. 


PRATT.—The Daugther of a Stoic. By CorneLiA Atwoop Pratt. 12mo, cloth, pp, 179. 
Price, $1.25. 
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RAYLEIGH.—The Theory of Sound. By Joun WILLIAM StrRvTT, Baron RAYLEIGH, Sc.D., 
F.R.S., Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. In 2 volumes. Vol. II. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi-+-504. Price, $4.00, met. 


RICHARDSON.—Biological Experimentation: its Function and Limits. Including 
Answers to Nine Questions submitted from the Leigh-Browne Trust. By BENJAMIN SIR 
WARD RicHARDsON, M.D., F.R.S. 12mo, cloth, pp. 170. Price, $1.00. 


SHAKESPEARE.—The Temple Shakespeare Manuals. 

Shakespeare and Music. With Illustrations from the Music of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. By EpwArp W. Nay.tor, M.A., Mus.Bac. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, pp. xi+225. Price, $1.25. 

SHAKESPEARE.—Complete Works of. Temple Edition. With Preface, Glossary, etc. 
By IsRAEL GOLLANCZ, M.A. New Volumes. 

Tragedy of Julius Cesar. 18mo, cloth, pp. xiii+131. Price, 45 cents. 
Timon of Athens. 18mo, cloth, pp. x-+130. Price, 45 cents. 

SPENSER.—Faerie Queene. Pictured and Decorated by L. FAIRFAX-MUCKLEY. With an 
Introduction by Pror. J. W. HALEs. Printed on hand-made paper. Part I. 4to. Paper 
cover. Price, $1.00. 

x», The work will be issued in monthly parts, and will be completed in thirteen or four- 
teen numbers, containing about 80 pages. The edition is limited. 

TENNYSON.—The Poetical Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson. People’s Edition. New 
Volumes. 

Idylis of the King. IV. 18mo, cloth, pp. 107. Price, 45 cents, mcf; paste-grain 
morocco, price, 60 cents, met. 

Idylls of the King. V. 18mo, cloth, pp. 67. Price, 45 cents, ef; paste-grain mo- 
rocco, price, 60 cents, met. 

THUDICUl1.—Treatise on Wines: their Origin, Nature and Varities. With Practical 
Directions for Viticulture and Vinification. By J. L. THupicum, M.D., F.R.C.P., Lond. 
12mo., cloth, pp. xx-+-387. Price, $1.50, net. (Bohn’s Scientific Library.) 

WITCHELL.—The Evolution of Bird-Song. With Observations on the Influence of He- 
redity and Imitation. By CHARLES A. WITCHELL, Author of ‘‘ The Fauna of Gloucester- 
shire.’’ 12mo., cloth, pp. x-+253. Price, $1.75. 

WORDSWORTH.—The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. Edited by Wi1- 
LIAM KNIGHT. To be completed in 16 vols. Volume IV. With Portrait. 12mo, cloth, 
pp- ix+283. Price, $1.50. (Zhe Eversley Series.) 

YONGE.—The Release, or Caroline’s French Kindred. By CHARLoTTE M. YoncE, 
Author of ‘‘ Heir of Redclyffe,’’ ‘* Daisy Chain,’’ ‘‘ The Long Vacation,’’ etc., etc. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. x-++286. Price, $1.00. é 

ZOLA.—ROME. By Emite Zora, Author of “ Lourdes,” ‘La Débacle,”’ etc. Sole Author- 
ized Version in the English Language. Translated by ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY. In 
two volumes. 12mo, cloth (in box), pp. (Vol. I) viii+434, (Vol. II) vi+473. Price, 
$2.00. 

*¢ Zola’s ‘Rome’ is a remarkable romance of religion and love, and it contains 
which possess entrancing interest... . . His descriptions of Rome evidence the touch of a 


master, and his splendid eloquence at times curiously sways the heart and mind.’’—P/i/a- 
delphia Evening Bulletin. 


x*x‘‘I doubt if a better description of the Eternal City was ever written than is to be 
found in these two volumes. Certainly I never read one that brought its wonders more 
vividly before me.’’»—New York World. 

x", ‘‘ There is no living writer, and there are few dead ones, who could give so vivid 
a picture of a picturesque place as Zola.’’—New York Evening Sun. 

‘*Rome is much more of a story than its go in the trilogy ‘ Lourdes,’ and is 

consequently much more iuteresting.”’—A/iss J. L. Gilder. 
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Paris. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo., Cloth, | Wanderings in Spain. With Illustrations. 
Red edges, pp. viii + 538. Price, $2.50. Crown 8vo., Cloth, Red edges, pp. xxi + 


Pri 2.00, 

Days near Paris. With numerous Illustra- er — 

tiops. Crown 8vo., Cloth, Red edges, pp. 
363. Price, $2.50. 


Walks in Rome. Thirteenth Edition ( Re- 
vised), 2 volumes, 12mo. Cloth, Red North-western France Bape sre A and 
edges. Witha Map. (Vol. I.), pp. 310; Brittany). With a Map and numerous 
( Vol, II.), pp. 316, Price, $3.00. | Illustrations. Crown 8vo., Cloth, Red 
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Days near Rome. Third Edition. With | _ “08° PP. 409. Price, $2.50. 
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trations. Crown 8 vo., Cloth, Red edges, 
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NEARLY READY. 


The Scenery of Switzerland, 


And the Causes to which it is Due. 
By the Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart, M.P., F.R.S., D.€.L., LL.D. 


With Numerous Plans and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


Sir John Lubbock’s volume on the Scenery of Switserland will come out appropriately at a 
time when English and American travellers are already beginning to think of seeking the 
invigorating air of the high Alps. It will no doubt become a favorite companion to thousands of 
travellers during the season, and be hardly less welcome at other times of the year as a reminder of 
past pleasures, or tothose who have not yet visited Switzerland—as a delightful foretaste of what 
is tocome, The Book is largely scientific in character, but the subjects are handled in the popular 
style which so many readers have learned to associate with Sir John Lubbock’s name. ‘The titles 
of a few chapters will give an idea of the contents: The Geology of Switzerland, The Origin of 
Mountains, Snow and Ice Glaciers, Valleys, Lakes, Action of Rivers, Influence of Strata upon 
Scenery, The Valais, Jura, Bernese Oberland, etc. 
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Yhe Macmillan Company's New Novels. 


New Novel by Henry Fames. 


EMBARRASSMENTS. 
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12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
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The Bostonians. 12mo, $1.75. | A London Life. 12mo, $1.00. 
The Princess Casamassima. 12mo, $1.25. | The Lesson of the Master, and Other Stor- 
The Aspern Papers and Other Stories. | ies. 1I2mo, $1.00. 
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cloth, $1.00. $1.25. 


By Louis Becke and Walter Feffery. 


A FIRST FLEET FAMILY. 


A Hitherto Unpublished Narrative of Certain Remarkable Adventures Compiled from the Papers 
of Sergeant William Dew of the Marines. 


By LoOuIs BECKE and WALTER JEFFERY. 
With Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
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By EMILE ZOLA, By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
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Illustrations by A. FORESTIER. 12mo, 
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By the Author of “A Kentucky Cardinal,” “Aftermath,” “ Fohn Gray,” etc. 


SUMMER IN ARCADY. 


A TALE OF NATURE. 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN, 


Author of “A Kentucky Cardinal,” “Aftermath,” “The Blue Grass Region of Kentucky,” “ John 
Gray,” etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


By Cornelia Atwood Pratt. | New Volume of the Iris Series of Novels. 


THE DAUGHTER OF A STOIC. — — py a 
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| By JANE BARLOW 
By CORNELIA ATWOOD PRATT. | Author of ‘‘Maureen’s Faning,” etc. With 


16mo, cloth, $1.25. Illustrations. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAZOLOGY 


AND OF THE HISTORY OF THE FINE ARTS. 


Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCH#OLOGy is the organ of the Archzological Institute of America. It con- 
tains original articles by archzxologists of established reputation both in Europe and in America; also the Papers of 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, Correspondence, Book Reviews, and News of Excavations and 
Discoveries in all countries. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. XI., No. 1. JAN.—MARCH, 1896. 
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R. B. RICHARDSON.—Jnscriptions from the Argive Hercum. 
Archeological News. 
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Notes from Corinth and Italy. 
Archeological News. 


Published Quarterly. Annual Subscription, $5.00. 
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